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Choice of a lifetime. .. 





Enjoy the milder, lighter flavor of the finest whiskey ever to bear the grand old name 
Golden Wedding. With men who know their whiskey, it is truly the “choice of a lifetime.” 


Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA 
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Flight formation 
for 3,000 gallons 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber j 


HOSE 20 tanks, arranged just as 

they are in the plane, are what it 
takes to carry the fuel for a Liberator 
bomber. They hold enough gasoline 
to last the average car owner four or 
five years. Enemy bullets won't hurt 
them because they're the bullet-sealing 
fuel cells made by B.F.Goodrich and 
developed early in the war. 


But even though they sealed bullet 


holes they had the dangerous habit, at 
first, of springing leaks miles inside 
-€nemy. territory. Metal parts of the 


tanks—fill pipes, for example—tore 
loose from the soft rubber walls of 
the tanks under the constant vibration 
of the plane in flight. 

Some kind of stronger cement was 
needed to bond rubber to metal, and 
the government asked for one that 
would stand a 35-pound pull. B.F. 
Goodrich men worked on the problem, 
developed “Plastilock 102” that stands 
85 pounds. Since it has been used, 
service failures have dropped to almost 
nothing. 

The rubber cement you may use at 


x 


home is only one of hundreds of ad- 
hesives B. F.Goodrich makes for hun- 
dreds of applications in industry. And 
adhesives are only one group of thou- 
sands of products this company makes. 
In every one of them development is 
going on constantly, so that the rubber 
product you used last year is probably 
better today and will be still better 
next year. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, 


B.F. Goodrich 
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WHAT IS MANAGEMENT? 


Management is es old as the hills. There is noth- 
ing complicated about it at all. It is a natural 
function of human society. 


A man and a woman marry, set up housekeep- 
ing, and raise a family. Both are managers. 


They manage as they buy a home, educate the 
children, plant a garden, pick out a car, a re- 
frigerator, a piano. A hundred decisions a day 
around the house are management decisions. 


Management occurs at all levels in government, 


charity, education, lodge. It is the plumber with 


his helper, the elevator starter, the Superinten- us moneg: in iffudliy Sen be effective.without = 


management. Nothing else is so important to 


dent of schools, the master of the grange. 


But, in America, management probably has had 
its most scientific application in business. 


Business management, even before World War I, ' 
helped build up.a volume of production sur- 
passing that of any other nation. In World 
War II, the results were even more spectacular. 
America outproduced all other countries. combined. 


By 1941, the value of an hour of work in terms 
of the staple necessities of life, bread and butter, 
had so been raised that an American could buy 
from 2 to 8 times as much as a man in Europe. 
This didn’t just happen. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 





the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare or 
the public welfare. Bos: 2 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
: ‘Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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More graphic than words have been the on- 





the-spot photographs of what the telephone 


a . 
Where the wire antl and electronic devices did in war. Wher- 


ever they are they bind our men together. 


fe | f [ h 0 | p 8 We nt _ The Bell System has concentrated its ener: 


gies on making this equipment for our 
armed forces. That has caused shortages of 
switchboards, central office equipment and 


telephones here at home. 


Semewhere in the Pacific, American soldiers and a native bey transport Signal Cerps equipment by water buffalo. These animals often saved the day in bringing up heavy equipment. 
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Listen to ““THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ every Monday evening ‘over NBC 


1945 
World's Quietest 
Room 


194? 


BtQuiet Comfort 
on Wheels 


A quieter place for us to live in...a less 
noisy, less nerve wracking existence 
.--both by day and by night. 

That is what science promises. ..free- 
dom from disturbing sounds while at 
work or rest...relief from the under- 
current of vibration which keeps us 
tense even in our sleep. 

How will this come about? By the 
further development of techniques 
which have achieved an absolutely 
soundproofroom, used fortesting highly 
sensitive instruments. It will be made 
possible by use of engineered rubber 

U.S. Rubber engineers have for more 
than four years cen their efforts 
along these lines on — con- 
cerned with warfare. Soon they will be 
utilizing the vast experience gained 
for your personal benefit. 

You will find structural engineered 
rubber in your future home, in your 
place of business, in all the vehicles of 
travel yon use—trains, planes, motor 
cars, ships. 


Your life will be pleasanter... your 
health better... your peace of mind 
——- we move onward toward 

his goal of “silence”. 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES HERG RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ¢ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER C©O., Ltd. 


ENGIMEERED 








_ dry battery that powers it. These | 
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Hfeart of the handie-talkie is the. 


days, it is a basically different bat- 
tery, like the Mallory Tropical Dry 
Battery —originally developed by 
Mallory for the Signal Corps in re- 
sponse 'to the demand for a dry 
battery that can “take it” where 
conditions are the toughest. 


In all sorts of weather conditions the Mallory 
Tropical Dry Battery has proved its capacity to 
“take it.” It gives from four to six times the life of 
the conventional battery.it replaces. It withstands 
high temperatures and humidity which ruin ordinary 
batteries. It gives greater power with smaller size. 
What is more, its voltage remains substantially 
constant throughout operating life. 


The Mallory Tropical Dry Battery needs no “rest 
periods,” possessing the same ampere hours’ service- 


life whether operated intermittently or continuously. 
It has “‘shelf-life”’ sufficient to send it into action with 
full voltage output. It has done a job in providing 
more satisfactory performance for the handie-talkie. 















field communi 
Mallory Tropical Dry 



























The “handie-talkie” is a front line 
ications essential. The 

V Pie fans Battery ~ 

signed especially for it consists o 

seventy-two individual cells, asse 

in a compact twelve inch, hermetically 

sealed container. 


Q@utstanding battery improvements for the handie- 
talkie and other military equipment foreshadow 
similar vital betterments for many civilian products. 
Hearing aids and pocket radios, for instance. Urgent 
military needs have precluded the production of 
civilian types as all Tropical Dry Batteries now must 
go to the armed forces. But it seems certain that, 
when civilian models are available, longer operating 
life, smaller size and continuing “‘freshness”’ will be 


embodied in hearing aid batteries to greatly improve 


~ their utility and comfort to users. The realization of 


the much-talked-of pocket radio comes closer when 
these same attributes are designed into batteries 
that will fit the pocket as readily as a cigarette case. 


We will not make promises until we can 
translate promise into performance. This can 
happen only when we have satisfied military 
requirements completely. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


























It may be 
























Infectious Dandruff 
..better do something about it NOW! 


E YOU have persistent symptoms 
like those mentioned above don’t 
ignore them. You may be running into 
a peck of trouble. They can mean you 
are in for a case of infectious dandruff. 


Those ugly flakes . . . those trouble- 
some scales . . . that annoying itching 
. . . may be evidence that infectious 
dandruff is at work. 


Don’t waste a minute hoping that it 
will disappear. Get started at once with 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage. Your 
common sense tells you that germ-kill- 
ing action is important when germs are 
present, and that early and persistent 


treatment may head off infection before _ 


it can become really troublesome. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Listerine Antiseptic gives scalp and 
hair an antiseptic bath. It quickly de- 
stroys millions of germs, including the 
stubborn “bottle bacillus,” held by 
many dermatologists to be a causative 
agent of the infectious type of dandruff. 


Often, from the very outset, you can 
note the improvement that the Listerine 
Antiseptic treatment brings. Scales and 
flakes ioe to disappear. Irritation is re- 
lieved. Your scalp glows and tingles. It 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and Massage 


looks healthier and feels healthier. 


76% Improved in Tests 


This is the same treatment with which, 
in one month, 76% of dandruff sufferers, 
in a clinical test, obtained complete dis- 
appearance of, or marked improvement 
in, their dandruff symptoms. 


Literally thousands of men and wom- 
en rely on Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage as a precaution against infectious 
dandruff, and as a prompt first-aid treat- 
ment when infection has started. If you 


have the slightest case of this type of - 


dandruff get started with Listerine Anti- 
septic at once. LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 








‘\ The TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine on 
the scalp morning and night. WOMEN: © 
Part the hair at various places and apply 
Listerine Antiseptic. a 
Always follow with vigorous and per- 
‘sistent massage. Listerine is the same 
antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than GO years in the field of oral hygiene. | 











‘ which is the capitalistic and democratic way 


‘a fee 





6 : we _NEwswer 
\ LETTERS 


In -Mr. Robey’s .article of” Aug. 18, he 
speaks of the “distressing economic plight” 
of English coal mines. He could have added 
that they are in‘this plight and have been in 
it for at least. ee generations, because 
mine owners insisted upon paying to them. 
selves as dividends not only their real profit, 
but: also the equivalent of their depletion, 
and depreciation charges, wigh the result 
that the coal mines of England are the mog 
antiquated in the world. Their equipment js 
the pick and shovel in the hands of a huma 
being, with blind ponies dragging coal from 
the pits. 

With modern equipment the English 
miner, in the same number of hours, could 
mine from three to four times the amount 
of coal that he now delivers. 

What I have just said about the mines of 
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British Combine 
Horse-drawn train at an English mine 


England applies equally to its railroads. 
Many locomotives that have been in opera- ucts 
tion for from 75 to 100 years are still in d 
service in England, thus giving the British ry 
people a public service with: an operating mol 
efficiency no more advanced than that which Am 
was available to them during the days of 
Mr. Robey’s grandfather. 

Because the productive enterprises of Eng- 
land are generally the most antiquated ia 
the western world, their efficiency is so low 
that the human beings who operate these 
enterprises are forced, because of inadequate 
income, to live in the lowest type of slums 
in the western world. 

The nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land is inevitable, as is the nationalization 
of the coal mines and of the railroads, 
whether a Conservative or a Labor Govern 
ment is-in power. The Bank of England's 
record is nothing that should enthuse any- 
one who was interested in the continuing 
maintenance of a free-enterprise economy, 








of life. 

, . Antaur T. Murray 
Si in | 
Etiquette for GI's... ew 
In Newsweex for July 2, you printed an ied 
article on our grand liner, the Queen Mary. - 
I was thoroughly disgusted by the way the ‘le 
; : r eac 
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economy, 
ratic way 


Because it is pure aluminum, rolled into thin sheets, 
Reynolds Foil guards freshness and flavor in cigarettes... 
foods ... gives better protection to a host of other prod- 
ucts. Moist things stay moist and fresh, dry things stay 
dry and crisp—1-o-n-g-e-r. As aluminum for foil becomes 
more plentiful, you will find that more and more of 
America’s famous brands will be coming to you fozl-fresh. 


War-Tested! Sailors retrieving packages floated ashore 
in waterproof, foil-laminated containers . .. proved on 
battlefronts to be a positive barrier against destructive 
moisture-vapor. Reynolds Laboratories developed 90% 
of the foil packages of war—experience that will soon 
lead to fresher, infinitely better protected foods for you. 


“Mmmm! Smells Good!”. . . Because all the 
aroma—all the flavor—is locked inside. Candy 
is a delicious food, and folks who make 
choice candies know Reynolds Foil protects. 
better than any other kind of flexible wrap- 
ping material. Look for gleaming Reynolds 
Foil—a sign that what’s inside is fresher. 


Reynolds, for 25 years the resourceful and progressive leader 
in metal foil packaging, is now perfecting many new, protec- 
tive packages—new ways for your old friend Reynolds Foil to 
keep things fresher. To manufacturers: write for information 
to Reynolds Metals Co., Foil Division, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


REYNOLDS FOIL 


PURE ALUMINUM 


THE FRESH-FLAVOR WRAP 














LIFE JACKETS packed with glass! Yes, microscopically fine fibers of 
Fiberglas* offer many new advantages in this vital marine life-saving 
equipment. These resilient Superfine Fibers are packed to form mil- 
lions of entrapped air spaces within the jacket, giving it buoyancy. 
Being glass, the fibers’ will not rot or burn; they resist fungus 
growths; retain their buoyant property in'spite of repeated immer- 
sions and dryings. These newest fibers also are being used in thermal 


and acoustical insulating blankets in aircraft. 








NEXT... 


WILL THEY DO WITH THESE 


FIBERS OF 


GLASS ? 











-100-OCTANE GASOLINE pours 











INTRICATE PARTS, like this aircraft 


duct, are now being formed, in one 
piece, of Fiberglas-reinforced plas- 
tics without costly dies and fixtures. - ‘ 
The use of Fiberglas Cloth with the 
new contact and low-pressure res- 
ins, provides a new material which 
combines great strength with ex- 
tremely light weight — offers sig- 
nificant time- and cost-saving pos- 
sibilities in the fabrication, assem- 
bly and installation of formed parts. 











-FIBERGLAS 








PORTABLE REPAIR SHOPS 


—for transportation by air 
to remote points—are insu- 


. lated with Fiberglas Ther- 


mal Insulation to help 
maintain the control of tem- 
perature and humidity re- 
quired for repairing preci- 
sion instruments. This same 
efficient insulation—light- 
weight, moisture-resistant, 
firesafe glass fibers—is sav- 
ing fuel, providing year- 
round comfort in homes and 
buildings where U. S. Gyp- 
sum’s “Red Top” (Fiber- 
glas) Insulation has been 
installed. 


from this great, modern refinery 
where Fiberglas is helping to 
maintain high production effici- 
ency. High-temperature process 
lines are ‘covered with Fiberglas 
Pipe Insulation; chemical process- 
ing vessels are insulated with 
Fiberglas Metal Mesh Blankets. 
Besides its high thermal insulat- 
ing efficiency and light weight, 
Fiberglas offers permanency and 
stability, because it is an in- 
organic material. — 














T. M, Rog: U..S,. Pat. Off. 


These are but a few typical examples 
of the ingenuity of designers and 
engineers in using Fiberglas in one 
or more of its many-forms, to im- 
prove products or speed production. 
Perhaps it can do-a better job for 
you, too. For further information 


‘about Fiberglas—or samples for ex- 


perimental purposes—write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 1 802 
Nicholas Bidg., Toledo. 1, Ohio. 


” fm Conta, Fibergles Conoda Lid., Oshowe, Ontorie 








































































































Nomeng Rolla Like a Call .- 
mounting problems of higher speeds, heav- 
ier loads and greater and greater precision. 
Ball bearings carry the loads on free-rolling 


steel balls—making possible higher speeds, 
heavier loads and greater precision. 


. .. and this triumphant gentleman profits 
by his skilled application of that funda- 
mental fact. 


That same fact, applied in New Departure 
Ball Bearings, brings new efficiency—and 
profit—to industry. Industry which must 
“keep ’em rolling” —(and nothing rolls like 
a ball). 


Today, Industry is faced with new and 


There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 
steel and precision. Advanced . 
engineering and a desire to 7 
serve are tangible plus values. * 


~ 


Yes, in millions of applications, New 
Departure Ball Bearings are prov- 
ing their unique fitness for the new 
scheme of things mechanical. 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 


























WHEN SPLIT SECONDS COUNT! 


“PLANE COMIN’ ABOARD!” . . . Hook down. Plane handlers ready. 
Suddenly . . . a burst of searing flame. The alarm shrieks . . . life- 
savers in asbestos rush in to the rescue. _ 

ASK ANY FLYER from a flattop what he thinks of asbestos. suits. 
Their protection and the courage of the sailors who wear them have 
saved many a life, and many a plane. 


K&M ASBESTOS SUITS are made of a close woven asbestos cloth espec- 


ially designed for maximum resistance to fire, for comfort and long — 


wearing qualities. Correct tailoring eliminates bulkiness, and makes 
possible greater ease of motion when an emergency arises. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS need this kind of protection, too. For example, 
Fine Woven Asbestos Tape, another K&M asbestos textile, is widely 
used as an electrical insulation in many types of motors, wires, coils 
and cables, to maintain top operating efficiency. 


FIRE RESISTANCE is a common quality of all K&M asbestos products. 
Among them: K&M Asbestos Paper and Millboard, that provide 
effective insulation for warm air pipes, ducts and furnaces; “Century” 
Asbestos-cement Roofing and Siding Shingles, that 
last so long without repairs; “Century” Apac sheet 
material that is so easy to cut, handle and apply.. 
Write today for more information about any of 
these products. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS ...K&M__ has « been 
making it serve mankind since 1873. 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY- AMBLER > PENNSYLVANIA 








‘ i, © ‘The Obleago Times 
The GI's mark on the Queen Mary 


American soldiers behaved in their spare 
time by carving their names. into the guard 
rails. 

Of course they did not realize that after 


'_ the war the ship will return to its peacetime 
_job and that teakwood has tobe imported 


into our country. Nothing looks: worse than 
to have railings on a.ship carved around. 
Would these men go into their friends’ 
houses and start carving on the chairs? 
LDG/SEA. Joun S. SEYMour 


England 


Of 


: Postwar Marital Market 


Referring to the letter of the Misses Gene 
Dodson and Jo Trotter about marital dyna- 
mite in Newsweek for Aug. 6—truly it és 
dynamite—and will it be explosive! 

The United States is now an old nation, 
in‘ which the~women exceed the men in 
constantly increasing numbers. The law of 
supply and demand.’ producéd the meek, 
obedient attitude .of English women, as it 
will in this country when the competition 
for husbands gets keener. 

The smart American girls will change, 
since they would rather be meek, obedient 
wives than temperamental old maids. 

NaMe. WITHHELD 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sal 


Attlee’s Personality 

Several stories have been printed describ- 
ing President Truman as drab and colorless 
in comparison with his great predecessor, 
and also intimating that the same adjectives 
apply to Clement Attlee in comparison with 
Winston Churchill. 

Mary B. Palmer, in Newsweek of Aug. 6, 
also says that “Attlee is not folksy,” that he 
is a “very hard man to get close to,” and 
that he has. “no oratorical ability.” 

I speak from personal knowledge when I 
declare that Mr. Attlee is not guilty on all 
counts. In August, 1986°I was one. of 50 


# passengers who traveled by a Russian ship 


Pe tant Gee ee — 
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Address all 
| tions to Circulation 
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@ It'll hum a sweet tune—the new Mercury. Look 
for a big, sturdy car. Eager and powerful . . . Beau- 
tiful, too. Smart appearing—head on, going away, 
side view—any way you look at it 

..- Comfort? Just wait till you try } 

it. Wide, deep seats—like a sofa. 


. 


Room to spread out. And a ride that’s like velvet... 
Be patient, please. It’s coming your way—improved 
in style, in comfort, in economy ... First new cars 
off the lines are going to buyers with government-ap- 
proved priorities. But there’ll be lots more of them 
later. Ask your Mercury dealer to keep you posted. 


seep out with MERCURY 


A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





@ 
“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra, chorus —Sundays. NBC 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 .P.M., C.W.T.,. 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 





Honoluly 


Here—in the skies—is the trade route Colon- 
ial explorers couldn’t find . .. the short, direct 
route from the Atlantic through to the Pacific 
Northwest! _ 


Northwest Passage—one of the nation’s 
great coast-to-coast air lines—takes essential’ 
travellers in a matter of hours from New 
York-Detroit a// the way to Seattle-Portland. 


Northwest Passage forms an important , N o RTH W E Ss T 


link in world airways, too ... as the direct 


route between New York and Seattle—take- Al R Li N E § 


off points for air travel over both oceans. 





OU’LL undoubtedly say, “No, of course not!” But 

the fact is, that without realizing it you may be 

leaving the door to your business wide open for much 
more serious losses. 

An inadequate system of handling money and keep- 
ing records can increase your costs and cut into your 
profits far more seriously than leaving the door of your 
Office safe open. 

This is true whether your business is a small-town 
drug store, a nationally-known hotel, or a large manu- 
facturing plant. , ts) 

Whatever the size of your business, National ma- 
chines and systems can save you both time and money 
in handling all types of business accounting. This in- 





cludes such items as payroll, accounts receivable, and 
distribution of sales and costs. 
Find out for yourself without obligation! 

Ask to see facts and figures. A National’ representative, 
experienced in the types of systems which have been 
used most successfully in your kind of business, will 
be glad to show you his recommendations in black and 
white. No obligation, naturally. : 

Have your own bookkeeping department check the 
National system recommended against the system you 
are now using..Make your decision on the basis of the 
facts shown by the comparison. 

The National Cash Register Comptny, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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BUY BONDS... . for him. Buy 
Marlboros . . . for him . . . whenever you can. 
Knowing palates appreciate Marlboro’s 
magnificent tobaccos (which cheaper 
cigarettes cannot possibly afford!) 
Merely a penny or two more. 


= 












Cigarette ef sucecessiul men and levely wemen 


. 
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from Leningrad to London and had 
opportunity, during five days at sea, gf 
studying Mr. Attlee, a fellow passenger, » 
very close quarters. ; 

Most of the. voyagers were people wh 
had been visiting Russia for the purpose of 
informing themselves of conditions and pro. 
pects in the land of the Soviets. Mr. Attle 
mixed freely with everyone, including , 








a 
, International 
Attlee—drab and unapproachable? 





former bus driver, various mechanics, and 
the crew. On leaving the ship at Gravesend, 
he was loudly cheered by his traveling com- 
panions, who voted him not only the best- 
educated and best-informed, but the most 
popular man on board. 

As to “oratorical” ability, I leave it to 
your readers who heard Mr. Attlee’s moving 
speech, as recorded by radio on the day of 
the Japanese surrender, to decide. 


Percy S. BULLEN 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


Pa 


University of Texas 

In the Aug. 6 issue of NEWSWEEK appears 
a story entitled “Texas on Trial.” This story 
is based on the recent report of the Southem 
Association of Colleges -and — Secondary 
Schools which imposed a probationary status 
on the University of Texas . . . A careful 
reading of the report of the Southern Asso- 
ciation will reveal that the university was 
placed on probation because of administra- 
tive difficulties existing prior to Nov. 1, 1944, 
and for no other reason. 

I am forwarding a copy of the report to 
you in the hope that you will be willing to 
print a factual analysis of the action taken 
by the Southern Association, Particularly do 
we request that you correct the following 
statement in the story of Aug. 6: 

“During the period of probation Texas 
credits will not be accepted by members of 
the Southern Association.” 

This statement is entirely incorrect as the 
probationary status does not in any way im- 
pair acceptability of academic credit earned 
at the University of Texas. 


James C. DOoLLEY 
Vice President 


University of Texas 


This is one of three Communications 


Newsweek has received from Texans te 
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BETHLEHEN 


STEEL 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Hanis 
Bparriws Point, Md. 


. Chicago, Ml. 


In Bethlehem’s big tidewater steel plant at Sparrows Point, Md., coils of lustrous tinplate roll off elet- 
trolytic ‘‘lines.’’ The tinplate is cut into sheets, then shipped to can-makers for fabrication into tin cans. 


Stretching the Tin Supply 
- gave America more food 


The nation’s tin stocks are still short, and 
will remain short until normal supplies 
are available from the East Indies. But in 
the meantime, thanks in great part to a 
product developed during the war— 
electrolytic tinplate—it has been pos- 
sible to stretch the tin reserve and keep 
essential foods available in tin cans. 

In making electrolytic tinplate : the 


_ protective coating of tin is electrically 


applied to the steel. Electrolytic tinplate 
gives you more canned foods to eat 
because it uses only two-fifths as much 
precious tin as the conventional method 
of immersing the steel in a bath of 
molten tin. Lightweight electrolytic tin- 


Tulsa, Okla. . . . Corsicana, Tex. 


Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, iageotae, Pa. 
ds spa Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. 


plate is now widely used for general 
line cans and closures, and for many 
sanitary cans. 

It's a highly useful and efficient 
article, the tin can—which is more than 
98 per cent steel. It’s inexpensive, dur- 
able, easy to store, handle and open, and 
it protects its contents amply against 
light, air and spoilage. 

And it is going to be greeted with re- 
newed appreciation when a more abun- 
dant supply of tin makes it available not 
just for essential needs, but also to bring 
back such conveniently-packaged items 
— remember them? — as canned beer, 
coffee, candies, tobacco and pet foods. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. . 
- Seattle, * Wash. Bhipbuilding end Ship. pd 


ape 
- Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. . . Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. ¥.. « Hoboken, _N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Ma... San Francisce, Alameda, San Pedro, 





What do you know about your insurance? 


Q you know whether your fire 


insurance covers damage to 


possessions of guests or servants? 
Can you say, offhand, whether your 
burglary insurance also covers dam- 
age caused by burglars? If unable 
to contact your agent in an emer- 
gency, have you a written, complete 
record to iell you whether you are 


fully protected? .You need this free 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance 
Audit Book! 

Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Per- 
sonal Insurance Audit Book enables 
you to make your own complete in- 
surance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property value, 


amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 
thus giving you your fire and cas- 


‘ualty insurance picture at a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered to you promptly. Mail 
the coupon today. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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“‘Unrrep States Fiveurry & Guaranty Co. 
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Please send me a complimentary eopy af your new 
Personal Insurance Audit none F 
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Post-war radio “‘handie-talkies” and “walkie-talkies” will enable you to take your radiophone anywhere you go! 


. 


‘Im telling Helen about this—right now!” 


You’re a hundred miles from “nowhere” and 
you just landed the finest trout in the world! 
You've simply got to tell your wife (and 
the boys) back home. 


So you turn on your “handie-talkie,” sig- 
nal the nearest “receiving station,” get put 
through long distance and r-r-r-ing!—she’s 
on the other end! 

Fantastic? Not at all! For after the war 
such instruments can be made—about the 
size of a camera—weighing as little as 
three pounds—with a range of many miles! 


Similar equipment is going to the Allied 
Armed Forces right now—made possible by 


miniature electron tubes developed in RCA 
Laboratories. These miniature tubes are the 
size of peanuts and acorns! Actually, with 
these tubes there can be radios the size of a 
cigarette case or a lady’s compact—with 
“big radio” reception! 

Similar research goes into all RCA prod- 
ucts. And when you buy an RCA Victor 


radio, television set or Victrola, you get one . 


of the finest instruments of its kind that sci- 
ence has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to the RCA Show; Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
E.W.T. over the NBC Network. 


RCA miniature tubes—another ex- 
ample of RCA pioneering in radio 
and electronics. The “handie- 
talkie” and smaller radios were 
made possible through the devel- 
opment of these tubes. Moreover; 
much valuable space can be saved 
through their use in larger sets. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Write for our booklet 
“Sales Winning Packages” 





Moreand more goods are going into American 
homes via the self-service market. And here, 
you will agree, the package must do a real 
selling job. 

Flanked by competing products, unaided by 
any personal sales effort, the package ‘must 
catch the eye, arrest the interest, and finally 
clinch the sale by the message it conveys. 

The air of superior quality that a fine-look- 
ing package possesses makes many a sale... 
So does a wrap that enables the buyer to see 
the goods and appraise their quality . . . Car- 
tons with extra protective wraps have an 
equally strong appeal—for housewives know 
from experience that such packages keep 
goods fresher and in better condition. 

We are here to help you obtain a package 
keyed to modern selling trends. We have 
taken a leading part in new developments ever 
since wrapping machines first replaced hand 
methods. Today we serve more companies 
than any other maker of wrapping machines. 

In addition to improving your package, it 
is more than likely that we can also /ower your 
costs. For the same machines that produce bet- 


ter packages have the extra speed and overall 


efficiency that make drastic savings possible. 
Why not call on our nearest office for a sur- 
vey of your present packaging methods? 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
80 Church St., New York 7 e 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 
18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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garding its Aug. 6 story, charging undue 
favoritism for ex-President Homer P. Rainey 
and bias against the board of regents of the 
University of Texas. 

NEWSWEEK'S statements are supported by 
both the American Association of University 
Professors and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Although 
the board is legally empowered to discharge 
the president, the ASUP report states: “In 
the dismissal of Dr. Rainey there was « 
serious disregard of good academic practice 
generally observed by the governing board; 
of accredited institutions.” And the Southem 
Association report adds: “The Board of 
Trustees (or Regents) . . . though it may 
have the power . . . has not the right to as. 
sume the duties of the administration in the 
employment or discharge of staff members 
against the recommendation of the adminis. 
trative officers.” ; 

On the matter of the transfer of credits, 
NEWSWEEK was in error. The Southern As- 
sociation distinguishes between “suspension,” 
in which an institution’s credits are im- 
paired, and “probation,” which does not af- 
fect them. Newsweex regrets the error. 
Government in Medicine? 

Are citizens interested in knowing why 
doctors “hotly” oppose the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell “omnibus health-insurance and s0- 
cial-security bill?” (Periscope, Aug. 27.) Or 
do they superficially assume that opposition 


-on the part of the medical profession is on 


* a purely mercenary basis? 

I hope there are still enough people in 
this country: wanting to run their own busi- 
ness who recognize that control of policy 
rests in those who hold the purse strings. Is 
government capable of determining sound 
medical policy? : 

The government could, if it would, aid 
both the public and the physician in estab- 
lishing an equitable fee system. Through in- 
come-tax returns, the Federal government 
has the key to. the citizen’s ability to pay. 
They know who needs assistance and who 
is indigent. If they would simply make such 
information available to the physician, over- 
charging could be controlled. 

Let the government set up a system of 
compulsory insurance for those unable to 
meet a minimum income tax. 

Let the government stand behind those 
voluntary systems of medical insurance which 
are on a sound business basis and pay nom- 
inal fees; there are a number of them al- 
ready functioning successfully. Michigan 
Medical and Hospital Service is one of them. 


MarcaRET F. BenyaMIN, M.D. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NEwsweEEK for Sept. 3 reproduced 
a four-color Punch cartoon in sepia. 
The proprietors of Punch have advised 
NEwsweEeExk’s London bureau that the 
cartoon should have been reprinted in 
full color, exactly as it originally ap- 
peared in Punch’s summer issue. A 
cable from London, containing this 
stipulation, arrived too late for recti- 
fication. 
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THE ROUTE HAS GROWN. When passengers first 
flew across the nation, there were 14 stops. To- 
day the Main Line Airway serves 53 cities from 
coast to coast, linking major centers in the East 


with the Midwest and the whole Pacific Coast. 





25 YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


the nation’s first coast-to-coast air route was opened— 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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furray- SPEEDS HAVE INCREASED TREMENDOUSLY. At PLANES ARE HUGE. Pioneer air mail planes on FARES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. To fly coast to 

nd s0- first, three days were required to transport a the Main Line Airway carried one pilot and 400 coast in 1927 cost $400. Today, United’s new 

7.) Or letter across the continent. Present United Main- pounds of mail. United Mainliners now carry reduced transcontinental fare is only $119.10, 

sition liners span the nation in sixteen hours. New 4- 5000 pounds of payload, including 21 passen- including meals. The mail rate dropped from 

a is on engine, 300-mile-an-hour Mainliners on order will gers. The new Mainliners will carry 30,000 24c a half-ounce to 6c an ounce before the war 
fly from coast to coast in 942 hours or less. pounds, including fifty-two passengers. — express is carried at half the initial tariff. 
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1, Over i ZA p geo 
tem of TRAFFIC FIGURES HAVE SOARED. In 1944, for 
ible to example, carrying essential war personnel and i 
cargo, United's fleet of 61 Mainliners and Cargo- ! 
1 those liners flew a total of 1% billion revenue passenger- f 
> which miles, 19 million mail ton-miles, 4% million 
* alii express ton-miles. 
em al- 
ichigan . 
f them. A quarter of a century has gone by since the Post Office Department 
M.D. pioneered the first coast-to-coast air mail service over the route that 
; always has been, is now, and always will be the straight, strategic route of 
wuar abel eaa puruner. a Gebed travel and transportation across the United States. In the years between, 
expects to receive the first of its new fleet of the very history of commercial aviation—constantly improved passenger, 
7 anh ad ee ne ERGs yen mail and express service at faster speeds and lower costs—has been 
‘ised of this nation’s aviation progress has been written along this very same route .. . laid out by Army Engineers 
the written on the Main Line Airway, United . " P ° “ ee ‘ 
Nps will be a leader in the tremendous develop- and known today as United’s Main Line Airway. This Silver Anniversary 
wed ment in the still greater progress which will of the first coast-to-coast air route is a fitting reminder that commer- 
“4 be made in the next 25 years—the Age of i cae 2 . . 
— Flight. cial aviation has reached maturity and that the Age of Flight is here. 
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“Registering the Barrels of Aged Whiskey’’— painted at the distillery by Lawrence Beall Smith ' 


87 years at fine whiskey-making 
makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Mam Walkers Blended Whishey 


IMPERIAL 


Hira We Yui: 
Leneled shy 
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AM WALKER & SONS INC 
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It takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
It takes all the money 
you can put into war 
bonds. Buy more... hold 
them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


+ + + £4 HEE EEE EE HH * + + + 
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For Your 
Information... 





I’ July of ’44 our 

Roland (Jerry) 
Gask took off on 
what seemed at the 
time like a routine 
war - corresponding 
assignment on the 
India- Burma _ side 
of the CBI theater. 
But, after a few 
months in Calcutta 
and New Delhi, he 





Gask 


Gask Task 


flew to Italy for the Allied drive up the 
peninsula, went on to Belgium just in 
time to get caught in the Battle of the 
Bulge, recuperated in London from a 
dive-bombing attack on the press camp 
during that final Nazi desperation drive, 
and went back to Italy to set up our Rome 
Bureau and get out the first Rome edition 
of Newsweek-Continental. He didn’t 
know it at the time but, even before V-E 
Day, Jerry was already in the process of 
reconversion. Because of his dual talents 
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Besos THE COVER | 


Japan bowed in defeat to the United 
Nations this week when its emperor 
pi laced himself, his armed forces, and 

is people the orders of Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur (see 
Victory). The cover picture, sym- 
bolic of the Japanese fate, shows a 
Jap prisoner of war paying his re- 
Spects to an American officer. U. S. 
Navy photo from Acme. 
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for writing and organization, Gask has 
been named European Editions Manager. 


With Paris as headquarters, Gask 
will cover all the European points in 
which NEwsweEX is circulating and will 
be available for any editorial queries con- 
cerning news from the Continent. Before 
he dropped into New York for a front- 
office briefing, his cables already had been 
datelined Berlin, Stockholm, Rome, Lon- 
don, Brussels, and Copenhagen. As this 
is only the beginning of the NEwsweFx 
invasion of Europe’s vast reading public. 
we expect that future Gask memoran- 
dums will assume’ Baedeker proportions. 


Foreign service will not be a nov- 
elty to Jerry Gask for, even without his 
40,000 air-miles for us, he is a global op- 
erator. Born in England, he spent eight 
years on The London Times and moved 
to Berlin in 1930 for a pre-Nazi stint on 
the then conservative Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung. A fable of fantastic Amer- 


ican newspaper salaries seeped through 


to Jerry one day in a Frankfurt tavern and 
he hopped a freighter for Boston, landing 
right in the middle of those apple-selling 
days of the early 30s. Gask won’t admit 
to polishing Pippins but he did drive a 
cab after passing a New York geographv 
test only four months off the boat. 


In a somewhat weakened condi- 
tion, he wandered out to.California, found 
the Golden State full of job seekers, and 
kept right on walking—up the gangplank 
of a steamer bound for Adelaide, Aus 
tralia. After nine months there Jerry’s job 
as feature writer for The Advertiser be- 
gan to pall on the veteran of London. 
Berlin, and New York and he returned to 
Gotham, resourcefully renewing his hack 
license. He didn’t need it for Reuters gave 
him a chance to eat regularly as cable- 
desk man. Feeling frisky again, and by 
this time an American citizen, Gask exe- 
cuted a neat double play, Newswerk to 
The Buffalo Evening News to Ne wswerx. 


Gask’s current roving assignment 
will give his versatility plenty of scope. 
While he will be responsible for the 
printing, distribution, and general admin- 
istration of our Continental editions, 
which are now pushing the 200,000 mark. 
he will be playing “fire horse” on top 
stories as the occasion demands. His lin- 
gual leanings and microphone manner 
have already rated him broadcasting spots 
on the American network in the Army’s 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations and 
he will, no doubt, be doing some shows 
for the United States Forces European 
Theater network. But most of the time. 
Jerry Gask will be concerned with the 
fact that, through NEwsweEEk, readers in 


Europe can keep up with events every- 


where in the world. 
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Mr. Friendly and the backward-looking man 


One Monday morning, Ralph Will started to 
put on his slippers and discovered that his 
head was on backwards. 

Ralph’s wife was trying to rig him up with 
a rear-vision mirror when Mr. Friendly, the 
American Mutual man, popped in. 

“H-m-m,” said Mr, Friendly, ‘a backward- 
looking man. Don’t worry, it’s just nerves... 

“A fellow gets to worrying about accidents 
He wonders how he'd ever pay the doctor and 
hospital bills if he should fall off a stepladder 
or be run over by the milkman’s horse. He 
-keeps ‘looking over his shoulder to see if 
trouble is sneaking up behind him. In severe 
cases, the head just stays in reverse,” 

“Don't stand there gabbing,” said Mrs. 
Will, “lend us a hand.” 


AM. ERI CAN M U T UAL -.. the fi rst American liability BE 9 company | 


COPR. 1945, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“I'll dobetter than that,” smiled Mr. Friendly, 
“I'll give you a copy of ‘Watch,’ American 
Mutual’s accident prevention magazine, It’s 
packed with practical hints on accident pre- 
vention.” 

“I don’t think the milkman’s horse can 


“read,” objected Ralph dubiously. 


‘A very shrewd observation,” approved Mr. 
Friendly. ““That’s the very reason I want you 
to see this booklet. It explains American 
Mutual’s new. All American Plan. Under this 
plan you can get complete insurance protec- 
tion from darned near any accident a fellow 
can have. Furthermore...” 

“Be quiet, so 1 can read this thing,” inter- 
rupted Ralph Will. The more he read, the less 
worried he looked, He had a little trouble 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


signing the application over his shoulder, but 
he was no sooner finished than his head turned 
around and looked straight ahead Jike any- 
one else’s. 


Make up your own mind what insurance you 
want with American Mutual’s. easy-to-read, 
completely-illustrated All American Plan. Join 
two million other American families who get 
complete coverage of life, property, and in- 
come. Save through dividends which have 
never been less than 20%. For your free copy, 
write: American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Department D-62, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 
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Canital Straws 


Dae Democrats are beginning to talk 
ot Gov. Mon Wallgren of Washington, 
jo:mer Senator and close friend of Presi- 


dent Truman, as a Democratic Vice Pres- : 


j intial possibility in 1948... If Con; 
eicss votes an inquiry of Pearl Harbor, 
\var Secretary Stimson may not be able 
tv retire as soon as he plannec . . . Re- 
crganization of the Navy Department is 
pianned by Secretary Forrestal, who has 
had a group of experts at work on it for 
nonihs . . . Adlai Stevenson,- the Chi- 
cto attorney who is special assistant to 
S cretary of State Byrnes, is slated to be 
u;pointed assistant to Edward R. Stet- 
tuuus Jr., U.S. representative on the 
World Security Council . . . Mr. Tru- 
man refers to the Cabinet as_ his 
board of directors. 


D-bt Conference? 


The inside story behind Lend-Lease 
cancellation is that the U.S. is preparing 
il way for proposing a world financial 
conference to scale down international 
war debts and devise a completely new 
United Nations policy:on banking and 
tiade cooperation. 


Food 


Prospects are for an adequate civilian 
supply of canned goods this winter. 
Vegetables will be up about 14% over the 
1937 to 1941 average . . . But canned 
fruits will be some 20,000,000 cases 
short . . . Canned fish from 1945 packs 
will be about 51% above last year .. . 
Domestic production of jams, jellies, and 
marmalades in 1944 more than tripled 
the annual average of the ’30s, and the 
industry has launched an_ extensive 
promotional campaign to hold its gains 
- . . A new quick-frozen food con- 
tainer is being tested. It is made of 
paraffin-impregnated fiber walls with 
lightweight tin-plate ends. 


Mead Reports 


The Mead War Investigating Commit- 
tee soon will release two hard-hitting re- 
ports, one on the Inter-American High- 
way and a second on the shortage of 
carbon black which delayed the produc- 


tion of tires. The committee will refer 
the highway report to the Justice Depart- 
ment for possible criminal action. More 
than 15,000 documents from a dozen 
Federal agencies were examined by the 


committee .before the ‘report on carbon 


black was written. This report will criti- 
cize the failure to increase carbon-black 
production and the persons responsible. 


From Capitol Hill 


The Overton-Bridges Bill, which would 
raise Congressional salaries to $15,000 a 
year, will be reported favorably by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee now 
that the war is over and wage controls 
have been eased . . . Senator Downey of 
California, who was elected on a liberal 
pension platform, will soon ask Congress 
to boost old-age pensions . . . Senator 
Magnuson has suggested to the Secre- 
taries of Navy and War that the am- 
phibious task force under Vice Admiral 
Fletcher, at Adak, Alaska, be assigned an 
important part in the occupation of 
Japan . . . President Truman privately 
told some of his old Senate colleagues 
that he realized they would be subjected 
to terrific pressure for an immediate end 
of the draft and he sympathized with 
them, but that he had to go ahead with 
plans for armies of occupation to avoid 
losing the peace. 


Control of Atomic Bomb 


Army and Navy recommendations for 
the control of the atomic bomb, as ap- 
proved by President Truman, are expect- 
ed to reach Congress shortly in the form 
of a letter or memorandum to Senator 
Thomas, and thereafter probably will be 
publicly debated in the joint committee 
hearings on future national scientific re- 
search policies. 


National Notes 


The name Franklin D. Roosevelt Med- 
ical Center has been proposed for the 
Bethesda, Md., naval hospital 
Marked advances in the use of jet power, 
kept secret for security reasons, will be 
disclosed in an Army-Navy summation 
of jet-propulsion developments in mid- 
October . . . Bicycle manufacturers ex- 
pect a booming postwar business remi- 
niscent of the Gay Nineties, when al- 


most everyone took to cycling . . . The 


Census Bureau has dropped plans for a 
sample census of business and manufac- 
turers this year. Instead, it will ask 
Congress to approve a full census for 
1946, to be made in 1947 . . . John 


Stelle, former governor of Illinois, is 
being boomed for the next commander 
of the American Legion . . . U.S. wine 
growers plan a new promotion campaign 
in an effort to maintain the increased 
market for American wines developed 
during the war. 





Trends Abroad 


S panish experts don’t expect Franco 
to return the Belgian Rexist leader Léon 
Degrelle to Brussels for trial as a traitor. 
They declare that it will take pressure 
from Washington and London to force 
Spain to release him . . . The French arc 
enthusiastic over promised increases in 
their rations not primarily because they 
expect to get enough food but because it 
means that black-market prices for food 
will drop. In many cases prices already 
have dropped 50% or more . . . Thou- 
sands of pencils imprinted “Vargas” are 
being purchased in the U.S. Latin Ameri- 
cans believe they will be distributed hv 
supporters of Brazilian President Vare:ts 
for a write-in vote to return him to the 
post he says he is not a candidate for in 
the coming elections. . 


Thai Mixup 


State Department officials are wringing 
their hands over the mixup of their plans 
to dramatize Thailand’s aid to the Allies. 
Hoping to moderate expected demands 
by Britain and France for heavy repara- 
tions from Thailand, State Department 
experts summoned Lt. Col. Nicol Smith 
of the OSS to recount to newsmen the 
risks the Thai guerrillas took in spying 
on the Japs. Smith’s casual disclosure that 
survivors of the vanished cruiser Houston 
had been found in Thailand took the 
front-page play the experts had expected 
for the underground, whose exploits were 
dismissed in brief accounts featuring 
Smith’s unpalatable description of the re- 
sistance as “the greatest double cross in 
history.” 


Sunender Leaflets 


Radiophoto had a part in the Japanese 
surrender, enabling the U.S. to tell the 
Allied terms to the Japanese le at 
a time when Tokyo was soamediinns from 
them even the fact of negotiations. The 
Japs were “jamming” the only U.S. 
medium-wave radio transmitter on Sai- 
pan, so a leaflet containing the full text 
of the initial Jap surrender bid and Sec- 
retary Byrnes’s reply was prepared in 
Hawaii. Instead of flying it to Saipan, 
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which would have taken’ two days, the 
leaflet was radiophotoed to the island 
for printing. Less-than 36 hours after the 
process was started, four special B-29s 
were dropping 3,600,000 leaflets on 
ten major Jap cities. It wasn’t until 
nine hours later that Domei announced 
official receipt of the Byrnes. message 
via Switzerland. 


. Balkan Diplomats 


. The U. S. will grant a visa shortly to a 
Hungarian diplomatic representative. He 
will be given the same privileges extend- 
ed recently to Bulgaria. But the State De- 
partment is balking at giving a visa to a 
Rumanian representative. No Rumanian 
envoy will be approved by the U. S. until 
the unsatisfactory political situation in 
that, country has been cleared up. 


Suez Improvements 


The Suez Canal Co. plans to widen 
and modernize the Suez Canal to permit 
passage of the largest ships and speed 
up movement of vessels. The plans indi- 
cate that London is- undisturbed by 
Egyptian clamor to turn the Suez Canal 
over to Egypt before 1968, the date set 
by treaty. 


Displaced Persons 


The Yalta agreement for the forced 
repatriation of Soviet citizens in Western 
Germany is running into headaches on 
the lowest level as well as among the 
higher-ups. American MP’s just don't like 
to be forced to pick up Russians who 
claim that their return to Russia will 
mean that they face a firing squad. It’s 
reported that higher officers have ap- 
pealed against such work. 


Foreign Notes 


The Chinese Government plans to of- 
fer naval-base facilities to the U.S. Fleet 
at Port Arthur, thus balancing Soviet in- 
fluence in the vital Manchurian seaport 
. .. Chungking soon will announce a long 
list of Chinese who will be tried for trea- 
son for collaborating with the Japs... . 
A U. S.-Mexico treaty on fisheries rights 
is in the making . . . A hot Army-Navy 
dispute is raging behind the scenes about 
whether the U.S. should keep military 
control of Okinawa. Look for conflicting 
statements on this subject by top service 
commanders . . . Watch for a renewed 
drive to oust Generalissimo Franco and 
restore the Spanish monarchy. Franco’s 
foreign minister, Alberto Martin Artajo, 
probably will play a leading role. 





Drafted 


Marriner Eccles will remain as chair- 
man of the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In 1943 the late 
President Roosevelt sent up his renomina- 
tion without consulting him and told him 
afterward: “I did it -because you have 
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nothing to say about it. I want you to 


stay.” Eccles recently related the incident 
to President Truman and hinted he would 
like to retire soon. Truman answered: “I 
agree with President Roosevelt.:.You have 
nothing to say about it. Stick to your job.” 


Tax Refunds 


The Treasury is not worried about re- 
ports from various parts of the country 
that many taxpayers are receiving er- 
roneous tax refunds. The explanation: 
The law requires the government to re- 
turn overpayments “immediately.” Last 
year when the Treasury tried to audit re- 
turns before sending back the money 
there was considerable delay and many 
squawks. This year the refunds are being 
sent out before an audit, and demand 
will be made later for return of those 
sent by mistake. Even though some of 
these should become uncollectable, the 
government probably will save money in 
the long run since interest at 6% starts 
running on unpaid refunds as of March 
15 and at that rate delay becomes costly. 


Swiss Air Route 


Swissair, the official airline of Switzer- 
land, is dickering for two of the giant 
Mars seaplanes built by Glenn L. Martin. 
The U. S. Navy originally ordered twenty 
of these 150-passenger planes but with 
the sudden end of the war the order has 
been cut to eleven. Swissair expects to 
operate nonstop from New York to Lake 
Geneva or Lake Lucerne. A Swiss-U. S. 
air agreement already has been signed 
and France has granted permission for 
the seaplanes to fly over its territory. 


Brazil's Steel Mill 


The $90,000,000 Brazilian steel ven- 
ture, the Volta Redonda works 80 miles 
west of Rio de Janeiro, is about ready to 
begin full production, according to Bra- 
zilian steel men. Three open-hearth 
furnaces are now operating and the plate 
mil] will -start in the fall Half of the 
cost of the plant was covered by a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. 


Business Footnotes 


The railroads are exerting strong pres- 
sure on the ODT for early removal of 
all travel restrictions . . . The Forei: 
Economic Administration, _ tentatively 
scheduled for early liquidation, may be 
given a new job of procuring. supplies 
for Allied nations. France, Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China all are trying to arrange 
U.S. loans. If these are approved, it’s 
proposed that the FEA stay in business 
to buy U.S. goods for them . . . The 
carrying capacity of Sweden’s merchant 
marine already is greater than before the 
war, with more ships coming off the ways 
next year. The tanker fleet will be virtu- 
ally doubled . . . California cotton grow- 
ers are worried about labor shortages in 
the long-staple cotton fields. They're 
pleading with the War Department to 
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advance from Dec. 1 to Oct. 1 the prom. 
ised arrival of 7,000 to 8,000 prisoner-of. 
war pickers. 





Radio Notes 


© .ctinn Ace and his wife may re. 
vive their Easy Aces show on the Blue 
Ribbon Town program to fill in while 
Danny Kaye is overseas entertaining oc. 
cupation and hospitalized GI's . . . Don 
Wilson will drop his:exclusive announc. 
ing tie-up with Jack Benny this season 
and appear on other shows, including the 
Ginny Simms CBS series . . . His Honor, 
the Barber, the’ new Barry Fitzgerald 
program sponsored by Ballantine, wil] 
not be heard in the Los Angeles area be. 
cause NBC’s affiliate, KFI, bars beer and 
wine advertising before 10:30 p.m. The 


“show, however, may be farmed out to a 


local independent station . . . Radio 
unions are undecided about how to make 
work for all actors, directors, and writers 
discharged from. the services. There's talk 


that they may limit the number of pro. | 


grams on which members can work to 
stagger employment . . . Look for Frank 
Morgan to be sponsored by Texaco this 
season. 


Movie Lines 


“Looking for a rapid increase in color 
movies, Technicolor, Inc., is planning to 
double its production capacity as soon as 
possible . . . Paramount officials are 
puzzled over the revelation that there 
were at least three Tokyo Roses. The 
studio had planned to make a movie 
based on the Japanese propagandist 
. . . Columbia Pictures will make “The 
Life of Al Jolson” in Technicolor with 
the mammy singer playing himself 

. Humphrey Bogart and Lauren 
Bacall will be teamed again in Wamer 
Brothers’ “Tomorrow Is Another Day’ 
. . . The success of Barbara Stanwyck 
and Dennis Morgan in their current re 
lease, “Christmas in Connecticut,” also 
has prompted Warners to reunite that 
couple in another film, “Cry Wolf” 
which is scheduled to go before the 


cameras. immediately. 


Miscellany 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment and a top figure in the atom- 
bomb project, is high on the list of can- 
didates for the presidency of Columbia 
University . . . John Steinbeck has been 
offered the job of writing daily color 
stories of the Nuremberg war criminal 
trials for The New York Herald Tribune. 
Steinbeck, who previously was a war cor- 
respondent for that paper in the Medi- 
terranean theater, is making a movie in 
Mexico . . . Theodore F. Koop, Byron 
Price’s assistant in the Office of Censor- 


‘ship, is writing the story of wartime cen- 


sorship. It will be published by Chicago 


University Press. 
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‘IT IS LATER 
THAN YOU THINK” 


We have won the war—are we about to lose it? 


MILLION Americans suffered wounds and 
death to keep America free. That is what we 


a 


may be about tq lose. 


A few bureaucrats, a few business men, a few 
labor “leaders” are so greedy that they fight the 


cooperation that is an essential in a free country, 


and they mislead anyone who will listen, with 
“promises” they know they cannot fulfill. 


The one thing that made this country great—the 


“one thing that gave it the highest standard of living 


in the world—is individual opportunity, the oppor- 


tunity for everyone to rise as fast and as far as his 
ability and productiveness could take him. 


Yet today these so-called leaders are misleading 
millions of Americans into thinking that ‘‘security” 
is better than opportunity, and this in spite of 
the fact that in all history, no 
leader, no system, no “ism” has 
ever been able to, deliver the secu- 
ity it promised exept one—the 
American system of individual 
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opportunity earned by the individual American 
himself. 


The more you, as an individual, produce efficient- 
ly, the less will be the cost of what you make, and 
the greater your worth. The lower the cost of your 
product, the more people there are who will buy 


it. The more-who buy it, the more secure your job. 


There, shorn of all the fancy words and glib 
talk, is what you need to remember about security, 
wages and jobs. You make your job secure; you 
determine your own future. 


But there are many honest Americans being 
misled by the same false promises that lulled and 
enslaved most of Europe. “Security” has a soft 
sound, but it means enslavement. Opportunity is 
not easy, but it is American. 


Those who want to keep Ameri- 
canism alive had better say so and 
fight for it now. We are farther down 
the road to. decadent European 
“isms” thari you may think. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 
10 Foden ebb eKsae Moles t=) 
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Reconversion is starting so rapidly that the most optimistic 
pre-V-J forecasts already are obsolete. Statistics are scant and 
spotty, but sampling telegraphic checks indicate the trend. If 
performance continues to exceed expectation, drastic revision 
of Administration plans, particularly in the field of taxation, will 
result. 


Outright repeal of the corporation excess-profits tax, effective 
Jan. 1, is among the possible consequences of quick peacetime 
business resumption. Treasury experts are talking of recom- 
mending repeal in spite of their previous opposition. Congress 
would gladly respond to such a recommendation. Business 
would cheer. 


Unprecedented after-tax profits for 1946 would be virtually as- 
sured by repeal. War profits will wither quickly, but orderly re- 
conversion, if it can be managed, will bear lush fruit. Business 
will remain brisk during the next six months in any case. But 
unemployment, even at best, is expected to reach 8,000,000 
next spring. 


Modification rather than outright repeal of the excess-profits tax 
was favored by Treasury tax planners until it became apparent 
that the change-over from war to peace would be less difficult 
than expected. A joint Treasury-Congress committee recom- 
mended last year that the tax be repealed if the war ended by 
June 30. Now it seems that the delay in the Jap surrender may 
be made up in a burst of business speed. 
S 

Surplus-property managers are racing against time and against 
increasing factory outflow. The deluge of surpluses from the 
Army and Navy is here—in volume greater than government 
salesmen can store or sell. The Commerce Department, which 
handles consumer goods, has been getting $100,000,000 worth 
a day since the Jap surrender. It plans to sell $200,000,000 
worth in September, more than ten times the July volume. 


Operating officials estimate that they have but 90 to 120 
days before demand will noticeably diminish, even for top- 
a good-as-new items. By then shiny postwar goods will be 

lling the shelves; the government’s used and shopworn sur- 
_pluses in particular will drop in value. 


Most hopeful fields for recovery of government investment are 
in tools and equipment useful in reconverting plants and in 
goods like trucks, cars, and textiles that can be sold before in- 
dustry can get to the market. 


These factors portend a favorable future: Army-Navy contract 
cutbacks have been even more precipitate than many observers 
expected. Contract settlements are going smoothly; officials 
think the claims resulting—expected to total $2,000,000,000— 
can be substantially concluded in a year. In 90% of the war 
plants, war tools and machinery: are being cleared out well 
within the required 60 days to make room for peace produc- 
tion. Contractors indicate present methods of interim financ- 
ing are adequate. 

Here are some of the worries: Construction, a big employer, will 
be slow in starting. The building season is nearly over in the 
North. Though most controls will be lifted shortl¥, Administra- 


<< 


tion inflation fighters and housing officials seeking low-cog 
dwellings want to retain price ceilings on homes. The industry, 
AFL labor, and the WPB want to lift all controls now. 


Pricing is a thorn to other industries. The OPA thinks its hold. 
down policy will be attacked from all sides; the protest of the re. 
tailers was only the first. Substantial concessions, however, aren’ 
in the cards. The Administration is committed to an anti-infla 
tion policy; leading advisers believe, furthermore, that profit 
are ample (see page 68). 


Production of fow-cost goods worries Snyder’s OWMR and the 
OPA. WPB Chief Krug thinks, however, that manufacturer: 
will turn out cheaper items in about the proportion they di 
before the war. 


Agricultural reconversion will be almost automatic. Surphis 
jitters, which plagued planners before V-E Day, are nonexistent. 
What Americans don’t consume, hungry Europe will—through 
purchase or relief. Secretary Anderson now is seeking ways of 
canceling consumer subsidies without hurting the farmers or 
stirring up Congress. He backs the two-year price guarantee 
now on the books but aims toward a free-price farm economy 
eventually. 


Foreign trade offers a mixed picture. Government controls are 
falling off fast—some exporters say too fast for proper readjust- 
ment. Shipping is becoming available; so are passports. But ex- 
perts wonder if U.S. sales managers will neglect foreign: cus- 
tomers, who may be badly needed in a few years, to satisfy 
domestic demand. Private traders are suspicious of the gov- 
ernment’s U.S. Commercial Co.-which is now handling some 
Philippine and Italian trade. 


As for the-long-range prospect, there is frank fear in high quar- 
ters of possible competition from nationalized trading in Europe. 
In the Russian sphere, in impoverished Italy, Spain, and France, 
the tendency is in that direction. The apprehension is that U.S. 
exporters may be forced to ask for government help to survive. 


Current financial negotiations with Britain are the key to ow 
offensive on world trade barriers. Breaking down the United 


Kingdom’s need for trade restrictions would be the first step in 


restoring free commerce. 
e 


General de Gaulle’s proposal for an international safety zone 
between Germany and Western Europe got a cold reception 
from President Truman. France wants to dominate the east 
bank of the Rhine as far north as the Ruhr, with other countries 
participating in decisions. The Ruhr and the area beyond to 
the North Sea would be under international control. But U.S. 
attitude holds that detachment of this. most productive area 
from Germany would be a festering sore in Europe for years. 


The general sought continuance of combined Allied resources 
boards to assure orderly distribution of food shipping, and so 
on for Indo-China. He proposed limited self-government with 
representation in Paris, and elimination of some prewar trade 
practices vexatious to the U. S., such as Bank of Indo-China in- 
fluence which hindered supply shipments to Chiang Kai-shek. 


In his western travels in this country, de Gaulle found that re- 
converting the U.S. production establishment is more immense 
than he thought and will restrict the aid that can be sent t 
Europe. 
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*& BUY VICTORY BONDS! ... TO HAVE AND-TO HOLD 


And here’s what J. Gaston de Gannes, Trinidad taxi fleet operator, says about that now: 


“Taxi service in the tropics is a real test for any car. A dry season of five 
months, a wet season of seven months, and a salt breeze always blowing. 
That’s Trinidad—healthful for humans, tough on cars. But our Plymouths 
keep right on going. We meet the Pan American Clippers at the airport — 
a 34-mile round trip from Port of Spain—and we've never had to let any 
one down. That’s because our Plymouths‘never let us down ... and some 
of them have traveled over 100,000 miles in this important service.” 


Plymouth policy is to build cars that 
will do much more than would be 
asked in ordinary operation. That’s 
why assorted Plymouth models are. 
standing up under punishing taxi 
use from Port of Spain to Philadel- 
vale éae pr aga they Bombay. 

S part i > car testing 
has been carried fer beyond the lab- 
oratory and the artificial proving 
ground. ‘Every Plymouth mode! has 


been proved and improved under 
the most exacting actual conditions. 

Se the Plymouths built before the 
war are meeting the challenge of un- 
usual. demands while Plymouth fac- 
tories reconvert from war produc- 
tion. Given good care by Plymouth’s 
nation-wide dealer organization, 
tie the proof of the.unchanging 
policy which assures you of great 
new Plymouths tomorrow. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ “NW TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the 
most populer stars of the musical world, Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EWT 
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The Ethyl emblem on the pumpis 
your guide to top-quality gasoline. 
ETHYL CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. %. 
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Japs Lie Prostrate With Nazis 
Under Rule of Victorious Allies 


Humbly They Sign Surrender 
in Historic Tokyo Bay Ceremony 
That Returns World Peace 


Six Years. That turned out last week 
to be the exact length of the greatest 
war in history. But the measurement of 
time seemed inadequate to a world that 
had gone through the weary, bloody con- 
flict. The measurement of distance con- 
veyed more of how far the United Na- 
tions had marched. For the war that 
started on the wide plains of Poland on 
Sept. 1, 1939, came to a conclusion all 
the way round the globe in Tokyo Bay 
on Sept. 1, 1945 (United States time). 
And the best measurement of all lay in 
the cost: for the United States alone 
252,885 killed, 651,218 wounded, 43,- 
969 missing, 122,747 prisoners; and an 
expenditure of $287,181,000,000. 

But victory emerged as sweeping in 
scale as the war itself. In Europe, Ger- 
many lay utterly prostrate, occupied by 
four armies, a country without pride, 
dignity, a government, or a future. And 
the instrument of surrender the Japa- 
nese signed put that shattered empire 





entirely at the mercy of the Allied pow- 
ers that had conquered it. For a race 
never before beaten, the last clause con- 
tained the quintessence of defeat: “The 
authority of the Emperor and the Japa- 
nese Government to rule the state shall 
be subject to the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied powers who will take such 
steps as he deems proper to effectuate 
these terms of surrender.” 


ows 


The Sun Shines Bright 


The last man scrawled the last signa- 
tures on the two documents. Even as he 
lifted his pen the sun suddenly burst 
through the haze that hung over Tokyo 
Bay and shone down on the burnished 
decks of the great battleship Missouri. 
It was like a herald of peace and a better 
world. 


Perfect Ending: And it was a perfect 
ending for the solemn surrender of the 
Japanese Empire. The scene was the 
Missouri’s broad veranda deck, around 
u table holding two documents—the Al- 
lied copy of the surrender instrument 


‘bound in green and the Japanese in 


poems ATTA TS 





black.* Clustered about the table were 
high officers of the American Army, 
Navy, and Marines, and representatives 
of the Allies. From vantage points all 
over the proud Missouri, crew members 
and correspondents watched the historic 
signing. Allied planes wheeled overhead. 
And on all sides of the Missouri the hun- 
dreds of ships which had helped to bring 
about this fateful moment rode at anchor. 

Robert Shaplen, NEwsweEEkK war cor- 
respondent, cabled this description of the 
scene as the ceremony got under way: 
“At 8:45 a.m., word spread that General 
MacArthur was coming aboard from the 
destroyer Buchanan. A moment later, he 
came up the ladder with Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz, who almost ran to keep up with 
his long strides, and Admiral William F. 
Halsey Jr., who had gone to meet them 
[Halsey later remarked that he would 
“have liked to have kicked each Jap dele- 


_ gate in the face.”] MacArthur wore his 
familiar old faded cap and looked very 


serious. : 

“The last to come aboard was the Jap 
party of eleven headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Mamoru Shigemitsu and Gen. Yo- 
shijiro Umezu, chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff. Shigemitsu had difficulty nego- 
tiating the ladder because of his wooden 
leg (the result of a Shanghai bombing 
years ago). He and two others wore top 
hats, black coats, and striped trousers. 
The glum-looking Japs walked to the 
table and lined up, with Shigemitsu 
leaning on his cane. 


“Promptly at 9 am., MacArthur 





*Black is a ceremonial color in Japan, white the 


color of mourning. 





Associated Press 


Surrender in Tokyo Bay: On the U.S.S. Missouri, MacArthur signs for the Allies as Wainwright and Percival watch; Shigemitsu 
sigs away the conquered empire of a now completely defeated Japan 
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walked to the microphone. He obviously 
was greatly affected emotionally and his 
hand shook as he held a paper, although 
his voice was firm.” 

Then the general simply said: “I now 
invite the representatives of the Emperor 
of fi an and the Japanese Government, 
an the Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters to sign the instrument of sur- 
render at the places designated.” 


Victory Cavalcade: MacArthur placed 
his hands behind his back. Shigemitsu 
hobbled up to the opposite side of the 
table and sat down, putting his silk hat on 
the table. Lt. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land, MacArthur’s chief of staff, helped 
the Jap minister get his wooden leg under 
the table. Shigemitsu pulled a watch from 
his pocket instead of a pen, fumbled with 
papers in his pocket, pulled out a second 
watch, and finally came up with a pen. 

Then General Umezu stepped up and 
signed quickly for the Jap Imperial Staff. 
As he did so, a Jap colonel wiped tears 
from his eyes. The Japanese backtracked 
a few feet and remained standing with 
dour expressions. Shigemitsu aba 
slightly on his cane with one hand and 
placed the other on his hip. 

General MacArthur returned to the 
microphone and declared: “The Supreme 
Commander for the Allied powers will 
now sign in behalf of the Allied nations 
at war with Japan.” 

MacArthur called ‘for Lt. Gen. Jona- 
than. M. Wainwright, recently freed de- 
fender of Bataan and Corregidor, and 
Lt. Gen. Arthur E. Percival, commander 
of Singapore when it was taken by the 
Japanese. The Supreme Commander's 
hand shook as he signed “Doug” and 
then handed the pen to Wainwright with 
a broad smile. A great hush fell on the 
= MacArthur completed his first name 
with a second pen and gave that one to 
Percival. He used a third for “MacAr- 
thur” and two more for his signature on 
the second document. One of the last 
three pens used by MacArthur was for 
the United States archives, one for West 
Point, and one was a small red pen be- 
longing to -Mrs. MacArthur. 

' The general then arose and said: “The 
representative of the United States of 
America will now sign.” 

Fleet ragprear paar MacArthur’s 
partner on the long road to Tokyo— 
stepped up and signed with a deliberate 
hand. Then in rapid succession, as Mac- 
Arthur called out, representatives of 
China, the United Kingdom, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, The Netherlands, 
and New Zealand affixed their signatures. 

The Japs left the ship immediately, 
carrying the black document that ended 
their dream of world conquest. 


‘Take Care of Them’: Immediately 
after the signing, President Truman pro- 
claimed Sunday, Sept. 2, as V-J Day in a 
radio. broadcast from Washington that 
was heard on the Missouri and all the 
ships and shore stations of the Allied oc- 


cupational forces in Japan, as well-as by 
the rest of the world. 

“From this day we move forward,” the 
President declared. “We move toward a 
new era at home. With the other United 
Nations, we move toward a new and 
better world of. peace and international 
good will and cooperation . . . This is 2 
victory of more than arms alone. This is 
a victory of liberty over tyranny.” 

When President Truman finished, Mac- 
Arthur and Nimitz went before the mi- 
crophone aboard the Missouri to broad- 
cast to the American people. The Su- 
preme Commander’s closing words were 
the ones the entire nation had been 
waiting to hear: 


“And so, my fellow countrymen, today. 


I report to you that your sons and daugh- 
ters have served you well and fai y 
: They are homeward bound. Take 
care of them.” 


or 


The Payoff 


A silver C-54 transport named “Ba- 
taan” rolled to a stop at 2 p.m. The man 
with the gold-braided cap and the long- 
bowled corncob pipe clenched firmly be- 
tween his teeth stepped out, solemnly 


‘ walked down the ramp, and then smiled 


as he saw familiar faces. 


“Well,” said General of the Army Mac- - 


Arthur. “We got here, didn’t we? It’s 
been a long, hard road from Melbourne 


‘to Tokyo, but this looks like the payoff.” 


Then, without even nodding to officers 
of the Japanese Imperial Staff grouped 
on the field, he jumped into a Jap limou- 
sine, motored 15 miles from the Atsugi 
airdrome to Yokohama, and éstablished 
his temporary headquarters in the un- 
damaged New Grand Hotel. 


American sailors show the flag of the Nagato, Japan's last battleship 


Thus, on Aug. 30, General MacArthur 
came to Japan as Allied Supreme Com. 
mander and ruler of all the 80,000,000 
Japanese people. . 


Assault Against Nothing: Although a 
small advance party had flown in two 
days earlier, the occupation in force had 
begun at 6 a.m. that day. Troops of the 
Eleventh Airborne Division, followed 
later by men of the 27th Division, flew 


to Atsugi, 14 miles southwest of Tokyo, . 


Averaging one every three minutes, the 
transports swarmed in from Okinawa all 
through the day. The troops quickly 
fanned over the countryside, especially 
west to Yokohama. 

Simultaneously, United States Marines 
and bluejackets went ashore at the Yoko- 
suka naval base, south of Yokohama in 
Tokyo Bay, guarded by a cover of air- 
craft and big guns of the Third Fleet. 
By nightfall, an estimated 15,000 men 
had landed both at Atsugi airfield and 
Yokosuka. The occupational force, ex- 
pected to reach 500,000 men by mid- 
September, was well established. 


Yokosuka, U.S. Base: Rear Admiral 
Oscar C. Badger, the advance task-force 
commander, docked his fi ip, the 
cruiser San Diego, at Yokosuka while a 
Jap admiral waited. In a cool ten-minute 
ceremony, the admiral formally surrend- 
ered the base to Rear Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, chief of staff to Admiral William 
F. Halsey Jr. 

A prize crew boarded and took com- 
mand of the once-mighty 33,000-ton bat. 
tleship Nagato, now lying half-sunk a 
few yards from shore. The battlewagon 
had been battered by three direct bomb 
hits by carrier aircraft last July 18. 

A few hours after the first landing, 
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Fleet Admiral Nimitz and Admiral Halsey 
came ashore from their flagships for a two- 
hour inspection trip in a commandeered 
Jap limousine. Both leaders were dis- 
pleased because the Japs did not have 
the base in a proper state of cleanliness 
for the occupation and their car ran out 
of gas at one point. 








Next—Tokyo: The next day the Ma- 
rines and Army paratroopers had linked 
up and spread over a 200-square-mile 
section of the Tokyo plain, south of the 
capital. They swept through about twenty 
towns and villages. 

The Eleventh Airborne paratroopers 
advanced to the south bank of the Tama 
River, at the edge of Tokyo, while Jap 
uards stood impassively on the north 
bank. No immediate plans were disclosed 
for occupying Tokyo on a full military 
scale, although military reconnaissance 
parties and correspondents had roamed 
the city. : - 

Although airborne landings at Atsugi 
were slowed by bad weather, occupation 
‘troops of the Eighth Army streamed 
ashore in large numbers from transports 
at anchor in Tokyo Bay. The dismounted 
First Cavalry Division, greeted by a 
band playing “The Old Gray Mare,” 
arrived in Yokohama and immediately 
moved on toward Tokyo, ready to 
be ‘the first unit to. enter the capital 
when MacArthur gave the word. By 
the fifth day of occupation, an estimated 
$5,000 troops had landed by sea and 
air on Honshu. 

Meanwhile,- the vast Japanese empire 
rapidly disintegrated piece by piece. 
American air and sea landings were 
scheduled for Sept. 4 at Kyushu, south- 
emmost Japanese home island. Occu- 
pation of Korea was due soon. Generalis- 
simo Stalin announced that Russia had 
occupied and would keep southern Sak- 
halin Island and the Kuriles. Other 
Jap possessions throughout the Pacific 
and East Asia came rapidly into Allied 
hands (see map). 

To help with the gigantic task of rul- 
ing this territory, MacArthur planned to 
set up a four-man advisory board, com- 
prising representatives of the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet, and China. 


Por 


Atom Aftermath 


The destruction by bombs in Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo last week stirred even 
war-hardened Allied correspondents. For 
miles hardly a wall stood in either of 
these onetime thriving industrial cities. 
Tokyo was estimated to have been 80 per 
cent destroyed. This was primarily the 
work of the B-29 incendiary raids. In the 
first great fire raid 100,000 people were 
supposed to have been burned to death. 
The total number of deaths in all raids 
opine Japan was now estimated at 


,000. 
Alth the Superfortress fire attacks 
tivaled the atomic-bomb raids in de- 
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Three years of empire dissolve in two weeks (dates mark occupation or surrender; 
Hong Kong and Southeast Asia surrenders were indefinite) 


structiveness, there was still a special 
horror attached to the fate of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The Japanese continued 
to insist that radioactivity nied proee 
days after they have been exposed to it. 
The Aug. 81 issue of the English-lan- 
guage paper Nippon Times gave this case 

istory of a young actress, Zdo Naka, 


who was injured at Hiroshima: “The late 
Miss Naka was around 30 years old and 
very healthy. On Aug. 16, ten days after 
she was wounded, she was sent to a hos- 
pital. Buring those ten days she lost her 
appetite but otherwise she felt all right. 
On the very. day when Hiroshima was 
attacked with an atomic bomb she had 


‘ 
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been near the place where the bomb 
exploded, but she was only slightly 
wounded in her back when the house 
collapsed. She then came back to Tokyo 
alone by train. After returning home she 
_ became weaker and weaker and finally 
oe » such a stage that she could only 


“Going to a hospital, she immediately 
had a blood test. As a result of the test 
it was found out her blood contained 
only 500 to 600 white blood corpuscles, 
whereas an ordinary healthy person has 
5,000 to 8,000. The number of red blood 
corpuscles was only 3,000,000, some 


1,500,000 less than that of a healthy per- 
son. Four days after she was sent to the 
hospital, which was exactly. two. weeks 
since the time she was wounded, her hair 
began to come. out, , 

“At the same time, the wound on her 
back, which was at first only a slight 
scratch, began to turn worse. trans- 
fusion and other treatments were of 10 
avail, and she died Aug. 24, nineteen days 
from the time she was wounded. Post- 
mortem examination revealed that the 
marrow, livér, spleen, kidney*and lymph 
ae of the deceased were wetty: af- 

ected. The same kind of symptoms arise 
when radium or X-rays are used on the 
human body.” 
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Bob Shaplen: Jap Smiles - 
Seem to Mock the Yanks 


Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEK war cor- 
respondent, landed at Atsugi airport with 
the first wave of reporters. Here is how 
Japan looked to him. 


The thick layer of white clouds below 
us slowly opened and Fujiyama’s conical 
peak poked through. The big fe 


ur-en- 


gined C-54 banked and dropped through 
e dawn’s dull haze. A moment later 


the wheels touched the concrete of the 


U. 8. Navy from International 


B-29 fire bombs hurt Tokyo (left) nearly as much as the atomic bomb did Nagasaki 


Atsugi airstrip. Strung out behind us for 
900 miles was a great bridge of trans- 
ports and bombers carrying in troops. 


‘Goodbye Mama’: Parked around the 
strip were several hundred Jap trucks and 
sedans of varying vintages. I quickly com- 
mandeered one, along with a silver- 
toothed Nip driver, and set off down 
Dencha Road toward Tokyo Bay 10 miles 
to the east, with Howard Handelman of 
INS and Howard Pyle of NBC. As we 
wheezed away from the field, Jap mili- 
tary and naval police bowed stiffly from 
the waist, as if the tops of their small 





bodies were separated from their legs by © 


rusty hinges. 

Then we were out on a country road, 
following signposts. One of us recalled 
the old jazz number—“Goodbye Mama, 
I'm Off to Yokohama,”—and we started 
singing it. The sun was out now and the 
morning beautiful in the Honshu country- 
side. Farmers and their wives, many of 
both sexes bare-breasted, were working 
in the fields and paddies or walking along 
the road behind their horses and wagons. 
Strangest of all was the fact that—once 
away frbm the vicinity of the airstrip— 
these Japanese hardly seemed to notice 
us. Occasionally they would look up as 
we went by, without expression or move- 
ment, and look away. 

Our ancient sedan steamed throu 
Yokohama’s gutted outskirts. Most of the 
poor residential section had been razed 
and seared by fire bombs. A few tin 
shacks had been rebuilt from rusty cor- 
rugated remains. Denizens of what 
looked like a blasted shantytown poked 
around and boiled tea and rice *1 open 
doorways. But the main part of the city 
—the business section and hotels and 
stores—was for the most part still stand- 
ing. Seay ses were running and a few 
trains rumbled over the high trestles. 

Here again at car stops and on railway 
platforms, people stood expressionless, 
immobile, not even speaking to each 
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other. There was an eerie stillness. De. 
mobilized soldiers trudged along the 
streets with heads down, carrying their 
belongings home in faded bundles. They 
showed not an iota of interest in us, 
When we stopped to get-directions we 
received courteous enough replies and 
still more bows, but they were not bows 
of a defeated people. If anything they 
seemed a little mocking and ‘so did the 
smiles that played around. their mouths, 


‘I Surrender, Dear’: The following 
morning I returned up the coast in the 
back of a Nip truck and headed through 


U. 8. Signal Corps from 





Yokohama into Tokyo in the pouring rain. 
The first thing I did was reserve a room 
at the Imperial Hotel, two-thirds of which 
was stil] standing. In the upstairs lobby 
a Negro doughboy had already found a 

iano and was rendering an alternately 

ot and lush version of “I Surrender, 
Dear.” I then walked across the street to 
the huge Domei building on the edge of 
Hibiya Park and into what corresponds 


to the city room of an American news-, 


paper. Many hundred men and women of 
Domei’s 5,000 staff were pounding tvpe- 
writers and answering phones. A pall of 
smoke hung over the big room. Saiii 
Hasegawa, the foreign editor, was acting 
host to incoming Correspondents. 

The section of the once-great city that 
still stood was beautiful and ‘spacious. 
With Tadashi Furuno of Domei acting as 
guide, Bob Reuben of Reuters and I 
wandered through the streets. There were 
no Allied soldiers in the city yet, and we 
were among the handful of: Americans 
there. We strolled along.4i#@ Marunouchi 
business center and then tured into 
the outer gardens of the Emperors 

ce. Across the inner moat the grace- 

, low eaves of the shining, white 
palace buildings peeped out from among 
the green hills. 

At the foot of the sacred Nijubashi 
Bridge, across which only the privileged 


may pass into the palace, a group of ci- 
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vilians bowed and two soldiers stood at 
stiff attention. One of them took out a 
prayer scroll and held it above the level 
of his eyes, reading aloud. “He is apolo- 
gizing to the emperor, I think, because 
he lost the war,” Furuno explained. A 
few days before, 36 members of a patri- 
otic society, including three women, had 
committed hara-kiri at the bottom of the 
bridge, Furuno added. 


Back to School: On the way back we 
passed a young man in naval uniform 
rushing up the street. Furuno explained 
that he was a Kamikaze cadet, about 16 
years old, but that now he would be 
“sent back to school” like all the other 
youngsters who had manned the Kami- 
kaze corps. 

We continued down the Ginza, the 
Broadway of Tokyo, where many of the 
big cafés and theaters as well as dance 
halls had operated before the war. Long 
queues now stood in front of the movie 
houses, but none of the cafés or other 
places of entertainment had been re- 
opened yet. Geisha houses, Furuno said, 
had been closed during the latter part 
of the war. They would be rapidly re- 


‘ established, but he added that decent 


Japanese women had been instructed by 
the government not to talk or even smile 
at any Allied soldiers. Reuben and I 
tested this out and found it to be true. 

Back at the Im~erial after our walk, 
Reuben, Furuno, and I read the evening 
paper—Furuno doing the translating. 
Then we hit our soft sacks, at the very 
end of our long, long road from Australia 
to Tokyo. . 


ronP 


Marks of the Beast 
From the crippled B-29, looping craz- 


ily earthward over Tokyo, parachutes 


swelled out. In one of them a 25-year-old 
gunner hit the ground. Screaming civil- 


ians immediately rushed up and stoned . 


and clubbed him. Soldiers arrived and 


beat him with swords and bayonets. De-— 


spite his six shrapnel wounds, military 
policemen later roughed him, threw him 
into solitary confinement without medical 
treatment, and gave him only tiny por- 
tions of rice and an occasional fish head 
to eat. Later, in Omori prison camp, 
where he worked twelve hours daily and 
could not write home, the gunner took 
frequent beatings and ate weeds and 
garbage to stay. alive. 

Sgt. Harry E.. McGrath of Melrose 
Park, Ill, told this dreadful story to 
shocked correspondents and Navy men 
aboard a rescuing hospital ship in Tokyo 
Bay last week. It sounded typical. The 
Japs had singled out aviators and sub- 
marine crews for special cruelties. But 
they indiscriminately, starved and tor- 
tured many thousands of their 200,000 
Allied prisoners (possibly 50,000 of them 
died). Some captives found prisons bear- 
able and Jap commanders reasonably 


umane. But at many other camps con- 





ditions rivaled those at Dachau and 
Buchenwald in Germany. As they talked 
of regaining the confidence of the world, 
the Japs had presented it with a terrible 
documentation of the Jap nature at its 
worst. 


The Blackest Hole: Many of the 
hundreds of frantic prisoners freed from 
three camps near Tokyo danced stark 
naked on the shore as American rescue 
ships approached. Commodore Rodger 
Simpson radioed Fleet Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s headquarters: “There has 
never been a blacker hellhole than the 
prisoner-of-war hospital we are now 
evacuating.” 

Later he added: “It was worse than a 
pig farm. The stench was awful .. . An 
Army doctor told me. the patients had 
been living on rice and grass. He said 
they were frequently beaten up and ‘dis- 
ciplined.’ There were no toilet facilities 
and patients were forced to fertilize Japa- 
nese gardens with their own offal.” Those 
too weak to get up, however, lay in their 
filth. About 80 per cent suffered from 
malnutrition. Beri-beri laid many low. 

As thousands of prisoners hysterically 
poured. from such crude, stinking camps 
throughout the shattered Japanese Em- 
pire, they told of many other horrors: 

@ Ensign Arthur Whitney Howe of Phila- 
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delphia, beaten with rifle butts at Manila, 
later went to Ofuna. “Beatings were con- 
ducted on schedule, and we know of two 
men who died from them,” he said. “We 
were packed in rooms so tightly we~had 
to lie practically on top of each other. 
There were no sanitary facilities ... The 
Japs never registered us as prisoners of 
war until after Aug. 15. By then most of 
the Red Cross parcels ‘had been stolen.” 
€ Ensign John R. Bertrang, a B-24 pilot, 
explained his useless arm: “They hand- 
cuffed my hands behind my back, stood 
me on a chair, tied a ceiling rope to the 
handcuffs, and kicked me off. There was 
a terrific pain as if my arms had been 
torn out of their sockets.” 

€ A flier liberated at Shanghai said Japs 
hung him up by his thumbs, Japs crip- 
pled other fliers by beating them with 
bamboo sticks and metal rods. 

€ Naval Lt. John B. Rainey of Houston, 


Texas, said Japs forced him and. seven © — 


other airmen to wear metal bits ‘in their 
mouths for fourteen hours at a time. “The 
bits were used to keep us from talking,” 
he said. “Every half a they came in 


to test. and if anyone complained they 
made the thing tighter.” 

@ A Jap doctor injected mixtures of. gall 
bladder bile and acid into tuberculous 
patients—ostensibly trying to find a cure 
for TB but actually causing huge lung 








Liberation in Japan: American, British and Dutch ‘flags flew in Omori when free- 


dom from torture came at last . 
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cavities. Others poured an incense-like 
powder into open wounds and then set 
it afire, terribly disfiguring the victims. 


Home Ahead: More than _ seventy 
“Allied recovered personnel” teams 
speeded prisoners out of Japan. From 
Manila, messages would promptly notify 
relatives of their liberation. The prisoners 
themselves would follow by speedy ship 
and plane. That satisfied most of them, 
whose burning desire was to hit the 
States again. Comdr. Harold E. Stassen, 
former Minnesota Governor, suggested 
revenge might come: Naval. officers were 
collecting information from prisoners for 
future war-criminal trials. 


ron 


Tm Glad to See Yow 


Sergio Osmefia, the smiling little Phil- 
ippine president, peered into the thick- 
ening dusk over Manila on Aug. 30. 
Crowds surged through police lines. Sud- 
denly a Flying Fortress roared down 
onto ‘the airport. A gaunt, -rect man 
clutching a Malacca cane hesitated a mo- 
ment, looked around, and then amid 
thundering cheers lim onto Nichols 
Field. After nearly three and a _ half 
years’ imprisonment, Lt. Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, the 62-year-old hero of 
Corregidor, had returned to the Philip- 
pines. He had been rescued from his 
prison camp in Manchuria, flown to 
Chungking and thence to Manila. 

The next day, Wainwright flew to 
Yokohama for another welcome. When 
he strode into the private dining room 
of the New Grand Hotel in Yokohama, 
General of the Army MacArthur wrung 





his hand and said: “Well, I’m glad to 
see you.” The wrinkled, graying cavalry- 
man grinned and replied: “I'm glad to 
see you, too.” Then Lt. General Arthur 
E. Percival, British commander at fallen 
Singapore and Wainwright’s fellow pris- 
oner, joined the party. Served by bowing, 
smiling Japanese waiters, the three dined 
with MacArthur’s staff. 

At the Supreme Commander’s invita- 
tion, Wainwright witnessed the formal 
Japanese surrender aboard the Missouri 
(see page 29). Then he prepared to fly 
home to his wife, Kitty, who had waited 
so long in Skaneateles, N. Y. They would 
meet in San Francisco, where the Army 
would fly her and relatives of other men 
liberated with her husband. Besides see- 
ing Kitty again, Wainwright expressed a 
wish for two things: a plate of ham and 
eggs, and news of his son and namesake, 
a merchant-marine skipper. 


row 


The Jap Flipflop 


At a corner in downtown Tokyo last- 


week, three American combat photogra- 
phers gazed unhappily at their car, 
stopped by a flat tire. Some Jap soldiers, 
apparently drunk on their monthly ration 
of sake, appeared. It looked like trouble. 
But the Japs only hugged the Americans 
clumsily and offered to introduce them 
to some women. 

That incident, reported by Homer 
Bigart in The New Yerk Herald Tribune, 
was one of the odd receptions given to 
Americans by a bewildered people. 


Others varied from fawning to hostile: 
@ Fearful at first (many women and 
children fled before the landings), the 
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Three years after Corregidor, MacArthur and Wainwright meet in Yokohama 


- 
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Japanese were soon attracted to the in- 
vaders by curiosity. When Jap police 
waved rifles at civilian crowds 
line of American march, they dashed for 
cover. But children waved gleefully at 
the Americans, and their parents stole 
back for another look. 

@ Jap soldiers saluted stiffly, glared, and 
refused to answer American requests for 
road directions. 

@The Mayor of Yokosuka, bearing an 
unfortunate facial resemblance to former 
Premier Hideki Tojo, bounded to his feet 
to toast President Truman. 

@ All Japanese protested against the “un- 
civilized” bombing of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. All declared they stopped fighting 
only by order of the emperor. 


The Tolerant Vanquished: Con. 
vinced until the end that they were 
destined to fight to the end, the docile 
people of Japan were hopelessly confused 
by their emperor’s capitulation. But their 
leaders, fully conscious of defeat, were 
neither confused nor unprepared. With 
no qualms of Occidental conscience, they 
prepared to turn their nation upside down, 
in adisplay of reform toappease the victors. 

The emperor’s rescript had _ reestab- 
lished the doctrine of imperial—and Japa- 
nese—benevolence, when it explained 
that Japan surrendered to avoid “the 


- total extinction of human civilization.” 


The next move was to blame the dis- 
aster on the Japanese people, so Lt. Gen. 
Kanji Ishihara wrote for the Tokyo 
Yomiuri Hochi: “The greatest reason for 
the Japanese defeat was the deterioration 
of the nation’s morality.” 

Prime Minister Prince Naruhiko Hi- 
gashi-Kuni then began revision of Japa- 
nese government and life. This week, 
during a two-day session-of the Diet, he 
proposed to mark the end of Japanese 
military rule. In the era of enlightened 
penitence, he declared, Japan would 
enjoy freedom of speech and of the press, 
and new democratic political parties 


. would be formed for a general election 


next January. 

Now, he told the people, they must 
“bear the unbearable, endure the unen- 
durable, look squarely at the surrender 
with good grace . . . keep order with 
composure to the end.” 
Significance-—~— 

Amazing to Western eyes, last week’s 
fantastic flipflop in Tokyo was no novelty 
in Japan. For the fourth time in its 
history, the Japanese nation deliberately 
undertook a complete transformation. 
The first had occurred in the seventh 
century when the pene borrowed an 
entire civilization—language, art, religion, 
and social customs—from China. The 
second came nine centuries later, when 
the islands first emeountered the western 
world. Still a feudal nation internally, 
Japan welcomed European traders and 
missionaries. Then its rulers realized that 
after the priests would come the soldiers 


and the eventual reduction of Japan to, 


along the: 
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colonial status. To maintain.-their’ rule 
and Japan’s independence they simply 
severed all ties with the west and massa- 
cred most Japanese Christians. For two 
more centuries, the feudal . aristocracy 
ruled undisturbed. 

But in 1858 Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry sailed into Tokyo Bay and change 
once more became the only alternative to 
conquest. When a British fleet. bom- 
barded Kagoshima in 1863, and a British- 
Dutch-French fleet attacked Shimonoseki 
the next year, the lesson was driven home. 

The Japanese ruling class at once stage- 
managed another about face. Everything 
foreign was encouraged and the country 
began to modernize with furious epee 
The Shogunate was abolished an e 
emperor installed in power. The _loy- 
alty that every Jap owed to his local 
lord under the old feudal system was 
transferred to the emperor and_ the 
whole fantastic system of state shinto 
established. The ‘result ‘was. .that _ the 
rulers of Japan were able to keep the 
bulk of the. population on -the mental 
level of feudalism. : ae 

Now, for the fourth time, the Japanese 
have set out to transform their nation. 
The men pulling the strings are the de- 
scendents of the feudal nobility aided by 
the bureaucrats and industrialists. This 
time they apparently intend to sacrifice 
the military class—as they sacrified the 
Christians in the seventeenth century 


' and the samurai in the nineteenth. Their 


own control will, if anything, actually be 
strengthened. 
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Back to the Colonies 


In the far-flung colonies it had con- 
quered in 1942, the. unbeaten Japanese 
Army found it hard.to admit defeat. 

At Rangoon, a British officer instructed 
sullen Jap enveys to prepare for the 
entry of Allied troops into the sprawling 
jungle areas of Southeast Asia, and the 
Dutch East Indies. Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Allied Southeast Asia com- 
mander, planned that the formal sur- 
render for Jap troops in his theater would 
take place at Singapore, and specified 
that the Government House be ready for 
him and his staff by Sept. 5. 

Two days later, a British task force 
took over the rain-swept crown colony of 
Hong. Kong. Enemy commanders were 
told to stand by for the official surrender. 


eo 


Amity in Chungking 

Despite the wilting hea:, an under- 
current of excitement flowed up and down 
the steep, crowded riverside streets of 
Chungking last week. Sweating Chinese, 
carrying huge fans, gathered in-the open- 
front teahouses and waited to see what 
would happen. For the first time in more 
than eighteen years, the Chinese Com- 
munist leader, Mao Tze-tung, had spoken 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. With 





his. hopes for Russian support destroyed " 


by the recent Moscow-Chungking pact, 
Mao at last decided to talk things over. 


-On the outcome hung the issue of civil 


war in China. 

Mao, a onetime supporter of Chiang, 
had flown from his capital at Yenan to 
Chungking, escorted by the American 
Ambassador, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. 
The night of his arrival, the slight, shy 
Communist was duly féted by Chiang. 
During dinner, each gravely toasted the 
health of the other. Neither discussed 
politics. The next day, the two men and 
their advisers got down to business. Little 
was said about the actual proceedings. 
But the Communists released a program 
they expected to be laid before Chiang. 
This included recognition of the Chinese 
Communists as a legitimate party, the re- 





International 
Mao: now a polite Red 


lease of Communist political prisoners, - 


permission for Yenan troops to participate 
in the Japanese surrender, punishment of 
traitors, the dissolution of puppef troops, 


lighter taxes, and prompt popular elec-. 


tions throughout China. 

The occupation of the Jap-held strong- 
holds in East China moved ahead with 
Chungking troops holding the upper 
hand. The Communists controlled the 
greater part of the Shantung Peninsula, 
but Kuomintang soldiers occupied most 
of China’s main cities. The commander 
of American forces in China, Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, said his aircraft 


- would continue to ferry Chiang’s troops 


into other enemy-held areas. 

In impoverished Nanking, Chungking 
officials got ready for the formal sur- 
render of all enemy forces in China on 
Sept. 6. There was virtually no meat or 
rice to be had in Nanking. But red and 


blue Chinese flags hung from nearly 


every home and shop. And the once- 
arrogant Japanese had become courteous 
subservient, 


VICTORY 35 


Peace Is Bustin’ Out 


“All I am going to ask MacArthur,” 
boasted Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita after 
he conquered Singapore, “is yes or no.” 
Last week, the Tiger of Malaya came 
down from his well-hidden retreat in the 
Caraballo Mountains of Northern Luzon 
and meekly surrendered the 40,000 Jap 
troops remaining in the Philippines. 
Yamashita had himself carried down the 
tortuous mountainsides in a comfortable 
sedan chair. He puffed slightly as he 
rolled out and surrendered his 700-year- 
old samurai sword to Maj. Gen. Robert 
Beightler of the 32nd Division. 


No Hara-Kiri: The Tiger looked hun- 
gry. The life of the hunted had brought 
is weight down from 200 to 165 ds, 
and his gray-green uniform p tans 
around his 6-foot 2-inch figure. But he 
cheerfully signed Short Snorter bills for 
GI’s when he arrived at Baguio, Philip- 
pine summer capital, a few hours after 
the official Japanese capitulation in Tokyo 
Bay. He shook with mirth when a cor- 
respondent asked if he would commit 
hara-kiri. That night he ate a big steak, 
washed it down with cold beer, and was 
given a comfortable bed for the night. 
On Sept. 3, in a brilliantly lighted 
room of the former American High Com- 
missioner’s summer residence, Yamashita 
drained the cup of defeat. He formally 
surrendered his armies in the presence of 
Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, the 


hero of Corregidor, and Lt. Gen. Arthur * 


E. Percival, from whom Yamashita harsh- 
ly exacted total surrender at Singapore in 
February 1942. Both Allied generals 
came fresh from the Tokyo Bay cere- 
monies. Yamashita had scarcely hnished 
signing the surrender document: when 
MP’s hustled him on his way to Manila, 
where a cell in the death row of Bilibid 
prison awaited him. 

Elsewhere’ in the Pacific, the surren- 
ders came thick and fast. On Truk, the 
Palau group and Pagan and Rota in the 
Marianas, more than 100,000 Japanese 
formally gave in to American forces. In 
the Bonins, 20,500 troops prepared to 
pack up for prison camps. Navy officials 
expected the Americans to take over oc- 
cupation of the islands after enemy troops 
leave. Isolated Japanese forces on 
Babelthuap in the Palau group, who had 
previously announced that they would 


resist “to the point of hara-kiri’ any” 


American landing attempt, got ready to 
evacuate the island. 

Three destroyer escorts sailed in to 
take over by-passed Wake Island. An 
‘Australian air carrier sped to New 
Britain to a t the surrender of 86,000 
Japs in the Solomons, New Guinea, and 
New Britain. In most of these islands, 
enemy troops suffered severely from 
dysentery and malnutrition. In New 
Guinea, out of an original force of from 
50,000 to 60,000 Japs, only 14,000 re- 
mained. They had gone without supplies 
for almost sixteen months. 
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U.S. Ties Up War's Loose Ends 
and Plunges Into Era of Peace 


Congress Faces Problems 
Such as Pearl Harbor and Draft 
While Nation Looks Ahead 


On the White House grounds stood a 
gray two-door sedan, a bright new har- 
binger of happy days. A spare tire was 
lacking but the car had many a shiny 
1946-model gadget. President Truman, 
delighted with his gift, fondly surveyed 
it as photographers and the donor, Henry 
Ford II, looked on with smiles. 

A similar pleasant mood of expectancy 
prevailed throughout the nation. People 
thought of long-scarce comforts soon to 
be enjoyed, of sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands soon to be home for heir As 
America turned to peace, the reality of the 
four-year war began imperceptibly to dim 
in the national consciousness. Effects of 
the global struggle would persist through 
generations to come; yet its concrete evi- 
dences were already being put away. 

Last week, Washington concerned it- 
self almost wholly with the task of tying 
up the war's loose ends: 

@ On Sept. 1—six years to the day after 
the Nazis invaded Poland and minutes 
after the Japanese signed unconditional- 
surrender terms aboard the battleship 
Missouri (see page 29)—President Tru- 
man in a 1,000-word broadcast pro- 
claimed Sept. 2 V-J Day: “Not yet the 
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The coming of peace found Pearl Harbor’s dead still in the nation’s mind 


day for the formal proclamation of the 
end of the war of of the cessation of 
hostilities* . . . but a day which we 
Americans shall always remember as a 
day of retribution—as we remember that 
other day, the day of infamy.” 

@ The Army and Navy released the re- 
sults of their inquiries into the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster (see page 44) and America 
pondered the issue of guilt involved. The 
Chief Executive himself fixed the blame 
as the nation’s own: “The whole thing is 
the result of the policy which the country 
itself pursued. The country was not 
ready for preparedness.” __ 

@ As Congress gathered for its fall re- 
opening, the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee held hearings on the proposed 
continuance of the draft for men between 
18 and 25—an extension urged by the 
President but plainly in disfavor with 


committee members (most would like to- 


kill the draft at once). From Maj. Gen. 
Stephen G. Henry, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, came the War Department’s most 
cogent argument for continuance. The 
Army envisions a strength of 2,500,000 
by next June (of these, 500,000 in Eu- 
rope, 900,000: in the Pacific). To main- 
tain a monthly rate of discharge expected 
to average 672,000 after December, 
Henry explained, replacements—either 





*For legal purposes the “duration” will continue 
until then, . 











volunteer or conscript—will have to flow 
in at the minimum of 50, a month, 
@ On V-J Day the Army lowered from 
38 to 35 the age limit over which en. 
listed personnel with a minimum of two 
years’ service could apply for discharge, 
reduced the critical score of enlisted men 


from 85 to 80, of enlisted Wacs from 44 | 
to 41, and prepared to recompute point | 
scores to include service since Germany's | 


defeat. 


@ With the revelation that since Aug. 15 
the Army had attracted only eighteen of “ 
300,000 servicemen-volunteers it | 


the 
sought, President Truman moved to help 


recruiting by revoking a 1942 decree © 
against voluntary enlistment by civilians, — 

e House Military Affairs Committee | 
proposed to give the services carte | 
blanche on a colossal movie-radio-press — 


recruiting drive offering volunteers spe- 


cial inducements of pay and promotion, | 
The committee’s action inadvertently in- | 
dicated the virtual death of any Congres- | 
sional sentiment for universal peacetime | 


military training. 


@ The President hinted at a possible | 
cancellation of Lend-Lease debts (see | 
page 39) and revealed to his press con- © 
ference that a forthcoming parley with | 
British financial experts would discuss = 
some form of American economic aid to 7 
bridge the interim between the end of | 
Lend-Lease and the start of the Bretton / 


Woods bank and stabilization fund. 


@ The President discontinued the Office: 
of War Information’s domestic functions — 
as of Sept. 15, abolished the entire | 
agency as of Dec. 31, and immediately ~ 
transferred its foreign activities to the | 
State Department under a new program 


for continuing’ American propaganda 


abroad (see page 86). He named his per- 


sonal trouble-shooter, George E. Allen 
(NEWSWEEK, July 380) to study and 
recommend procedure for liquidating 
other war agencies. 

@ The Budget Bureau announced a 
budget cut of $18,500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1945-46 because of the end 
of the war with Japan. The year’s spend- 
ing total will be, not the planned $84, 
900,000,000, but $66,400,000,000. Of 
this war spending is estimated to amount 
to $50,500,000,000—$40,000,000,000 less 
than the $90,500,000,000 outlay for war 
purposes during the last fiscal year, with 
most reductions made in munitions and 
war construction. Nonwar expenditures 
will exceed last year’s by $6,300,000,000. 
Expected total public debt by Jan. 30: 
$273,000,000,000. 

@ The President revoked an executive 
order of Feb. 9, 1948, providing a 
minimum 48-hour work week in war 
industries. 


The Middle Way: As the tempo of 
White House activity heightened, Mr. 
Truman learned by way of the Gallup 
Poll the popular temper on which way he 
should move politically. “Which of these 
three policies would you like to have 
President Truman Sellar teuaes to the 
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/ htc Settler RECORDS FOR COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS... 
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Intimate friend, devoted disciple—no artist is 


as well qualified to interpret the music of the 
late great George Gershwin as brilliant concert 
pianist Oscar Levant. His Columbia record- 
ing of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, with The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy (Set x-Mx-251, $2.50) ranks with 
his superb Columbia recording of Gershwin’s 
Concerto in F, with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, conducted by 
Andre Kostelanetz (Set M-MM-512, $4.50). 


Trade Marks ‘*Columbia,"’ **Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GREAT NEw 
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See Oscar Levant starring, as Oscar Levant, 
in Warner Brothers’ motion picture, “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” the Story of George Gershwin. 
Then hear Oscar Levant, fabulous wit, author, 
actor, composer, conductor, and concert pianist 
in his great Gershwin recordings on Columbia 
Masterworks Records... 
albums that are destined to 
become collectors’ items for all 
lovers of great music. 

Oscar Levant, like so many 


Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 


other world-renowned artists, records exclu- 
sively on Columbia Masterworks Records. 
COLUMBIA QUALITY 
Surfaces of fine, expensive, long-wearing 
smooth plastics are laminated to a sturdy, 
tough core. This exclusive process solves the 
complex problem of combin- 


Cc '@) L U M Bb HY A ing highest quality reproduc- 
Pallewvorles— 


R E C Oo R D S music is more faithfully yours. 


Columbia Recording Corporation @D A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


tion with strength and dura- 


bility. On Columbia great 


Artur Rodzinski conducting the great. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York in George Gershwin’s viva- 
cious symphonic poem, An American 
in Paris. Set X-MX-240 « « « $2.50 


Fritz Reiner cond. the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a symphonic pic- 
ture of music from Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess (arranged by Robert Russell 
Bennett). Set M-MM-572 . . $3.50 


Andre Kostelanetz and his Orch. 
Music of George Gershwin: (Fasci- 
natin’ Rhythm; The Man I Love; ’S 
Wonderful; Maybe; Oh, Lady Be Good; 
Soon, etc.) Set M-MM-559 . $3.50 





CHANGING THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


CounTLess PROJECTS, carrying inestimable benefits to man- 
kind, have become realities through the ability of modern 
equipment to move vast yardages of earth and rock with 
speed and economy. 


In an era of constantly rising prices, earthmoving costs 
have come down. “Caterpillar”? Diesel equipment has been 
largely responsible. In it, industrialists, contractors, gov- 
ernmental officials and taxpayers have found a “‘two-edged 
sword for cutting costs”: the economy of Diesel power plus 
the versatile workpower of machines which typify bulldog 
ruggedness in the highest mechanical sense. 

Highways, railroads and airports have been built faster 
and at lower cost than ever before. The courses of mighty 


rivers have been changed—floods controlled—water power 
harnessed—all in record time. And the projects we have 
seen are but the forerunners of those that lie ahead. 

In the reshaping of a better world, there will be jobs 
without end for men at peace. And ‘*Caterpillar’’ will con- 
tinue to provide the most dependable and economical 
tools to get them done. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


O60. v.8. Par. eve, 


ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


THE DISCHARGED VETERAN WEARS THIS EMBLEM. REMEMBER HIS SERVICE AND HONOR HIM. 
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left, more to the right, or keep to the mid- 
dle of the road?” The pollsters asked. 
Replying, 16 per cent favored the left, 
18 per cent the right, 55. per cent the 
middle way, and 1) per cent had no 
opinion. ; 


eons 


Giving It Away? 
Still smarting from the sudden with- 
. drawal of Lend-Lease (NEwsweeK, Aug. 
6), foreign recipients of America’s war- 
time economic aid last week for a brief 
moment found some balm for. their 
wounds—and just as quickly lost it again. 

Making the twentieth qparterly report 
to Congress on Lend-Lease operations, 
President Truman recommended—in terms 
implicit if not direct—that the United 
States wipe off its books the “overwhelm- 
ing portion” of the $42,020,799,000 in 
Lend-Lease obligations incurred in this 
country” by our fighting Allies. But the 
next day his Secretary of State i -stened 
to backtrack. No one, cautioned James F. 
Byrnes, should assume that all Lend- 
Lease debts would be canceled. 

“Hasty generalization should be avoid- 
ed,” Byrnes admonished. “Nothing more 
should be read into the . . . Lend-Lease 
report than is written there. The President 
made no statement amplifying that report 
... In the settlement of Lend-Lease we 
are not seeking paper contracts to pay 
dollars which will not be available to our 
debtors. But that does not mean that 
there are no Lend-Lease settlements to 
be negotiated.” 


History’s Lessons: Despite Byrnes’s 
subsequent denial, most readers of the 
President’s report had little doubt that he 
had indeed proposed cancellation and 
that his advocacy of it stemmed basically 
from a reluctance to see a recurrence of 
the bitterness over debts of the last war. 

With the candor for which he has be- 
come famous, President Truman spoke of 
the need to “avoid the political and: eco- 
nomic mistakes” of our past debt policy. 
The greater part of the over-all Lend- 
Lease aid, he pointed out, had been “di- 

‘ rectly consumed” by our Allies and no 
“wherewithal to repay” had been created. 
“If a debt approaching the magnitude of 
$42,000,000,000 were to be added to the 
other enormous financial obligations that 
foreign governments have incurred ... . 
it would have a disastrous effect upon our 
trade . .. and hence upon production and 
employment at home.” 

Ethical issues, too, were involved: “The 
over-all costs of the war cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars . . . they must be and have 
been met in blood and toil.” The Presi- 
dent pointed out that in actual terms ot 
percentages of national income the United 
States had spent no more than Britain and 
Russia, the two major Lend-Lease bene- 
ficiaries. By 1948 all were spending about 











*From the beginning of Lend Lease in March 1941 
to July 1, 1945. Soon to be released: figures from 
July J to the Jap surrende:. 















half their income:on war. “Such a distri- 
bution . . . means that no nation can grow 
rich, or benefit unfairly, from the war ef- 
forts of its allies.” io 
Mr. Truman foresaw that the obliga- 
tion to repay Lend-Lease debts “would 
drive our chief fighting partners into des- 
perate measures like those developed be- 
fore the war by the Axis for the forcing of 
export we. in order to repay us... 
The resulting desperate international 
commercial rivalry , . . would help to sow 
the seeds of a new world conflagration.” 
The reaction abroad to the President’s 
report was jubilant. London newspapers 
admitted: “It will . . . go a long way 
toward relieving some of our present anx- 
ieties.” At home, too, a certain fatalism 
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less reticent. Sen. Arthur. H.. Vandenber 
of Michigan described as “premature an 
ill-advised” any implication “that we are 
summarily writing off” the Lend-Lease 
debt. Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio main- 
tained “we should have retained this 
right as a bargaining power in our efforts . 
to aid American commerce. 

Taft expressed doubt that Congress 
could do anything since the President had 
“so hastily given it all away” (the Lend- 
Lease Act empowers the President to de- 
cide what Lend-Lease America could re- 
claim). But Byrnes’s quick comeback was’ 
designed to reassure fears that permanent 
damage had been done. Indicating that 
we would use the fact of Lend-Lease to 
gain various concessions, Byrnes said: 
“The purpose of Lend-Lease 
was to win the war and to 
win the peace . . . We shall 
seek under the procedure pre- 
scribed in the Lend-Lease 
Act... to achieve settleinents 
of our wartime lend-Lease 
relations which will best. at- 
tain these objectives.” 


Where It Went? Aside 
from the confusion kicked up 
by the debt issue, the latest 
Lend-Lease report provided 
revealing figures on the pro- 

am’s extent for all but a 
ew weeks of its four-and-a- 
half-year life: 

@ Great Britain got 42 per 
cent of all Lend-Lease aid 
($13,498,749,000), Russia, 28 
per cent ($9,128,875,000), 
and China only 2 per cent 
($197,¢99,000). 

@ Peak of the program was 
reached early in 1944, prior 
to the Normandy landings 
and the Red Army offensive 
on the eastern front. By June 
1945 Lend-Lease exports 
were only half of those of 
June 1944. 

@ As of this April 1, reverse 
Lend-Lease totaled $5.6 0,- 
364,000. 

@ Total financial cost of the 
war to the United States as 
“4 of June 30 was $280,000,- 











crept into the editorial comments. The 
New York World-Telegram declared: 
“The money has been kissed good-by 
since the day the legislation was enacted 
. .. Might as well be magnanimous about 


it; won't do any good to grouch!” 


The First Misstep? But in influential 
quarters on Capitol Hill the beginnings 
of controversy stirred. Democrats who 
preferred anonymity declared that in not 
consulting leaders before making 
his pro the President had in effect 
made the first serious political misstep of 
his five-month tenure BR. publicans were 


Packer—The N. ¥. Daily Mirror 
As the critic sees Lend-Lease policy 





000,000. Roughly*15 per cent 
represented Lend-Lease. The 
remainder went. for this coun- 
try’s own direct war effort. 

@ Foreign Economic Administration of- 
ficials announced that Lend-Lease recipi- 
ents have been asked for inventories of 
supplies they now have. Under the agree- 
ments, the United States has the right to 
retrieve any materials, of possible use to 
it, which have been neither “destroyed, 
lost, or consumed.” One particular item 
for which Congress wants a strict ac- 
counting (or preferably repayment as a 
“nonwar” item) is for 30,000 prefabri- 
cated houses, at $2,500 a house, reported- 
ly transferred to Fne!::nd after hostilities 
ceased in Europe. 
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Tankan Bay on Etorofu Island was the starting point of the infamous Jap voyage 


The Finger Points 


In the space of 24 hours last week, of- 
ficial Washington shelved its stirring war- 
time slogan “Remember Pearl Harbor” 
for a more politically comfortable peace- 
time version: “Forget Pearl Harbor.” 

The vehicle for this overnight transi- 
tion was the release of the long-awaited 
Pearl Harbor report, a document actually 
consisting of seven separate and conflict- 
ing reports which, in the contradiction 
of their findings, almost matched the 
military and diplomatic confusion they 
pictured as having contributed to the 
disaster of Dec. 7, 1941. 

For that segment of the public which 
had been demanding Pearl Harbor goats, 
there was spicy reading matter. By pick- 
ing and choosing among the reports, the 
blame—heretofore patiently shared by 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and 
Lt. Gen. Walter E. Short—could now be 
extended to four others: former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions at the time of Pearl Harbor, and 
later Commander of the American Naval 
Forces in Eyrope, and Maj. Gen. Leon- 
ard T. Gerow, then chief of the War 
Plans Division. 

Still picking and choosing among the 
documents there was also to be found 
the contradictions—virtually complete ex- 
oneration for Hull, Marshall, Stark, and 
Kimmel. Similarly, President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of War Stimson and the late 
Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, 
escaped the brush, but the reports also 
blamed the whole nation for the disaster, 
thus presumably including them. But 
from no quarter came even a suggestion 
of court-martial, not even for Short and 
Gerow, who were defended by no one. 

Yet to those who tork the time to wade 
through the }::: - of pages it was evi- 


dent that within the document was at 
least a substantial record of the fumbling, 
the cross-purposes, and the all-around 


official ineptness which made Pearl 


Harbor possible. 


Forgetting Made Easy: The manner 
in which the report was released by 
President Truman was in itself masterful 
maneuvering or remarkable coincidence: 
@ The day chosen was Wednesday, Aug. 
29, which also was the day for the Allied 
landings in Japan, a major competing 
news story. 

@ The speed of release was equally note- 
worthy. At 11 a.m., newsmen were hur- 
riedly summoned to the White House 
where the 130,000-word report was 
dumped in their laps for release two 
hours later. In the mad scramble that fol- 
lowed, the news was made available to 
the nation piece-meal fashion as fast as 





———, 


skip-reading reporters could discover pun. 
gent matter interlarded in the maze of 
words which an official Navy Court of In. 
quiry, an official Army Board, the Navy’s 
Judge Advocate General, T. L. Gatch, 
Admiral Emest J.’King, Secretary of Nay 


_ Forrestal, Secretary of War Stimson, 


the President had compounded. 

The findings: 

Navy Court: “That no offenses have 
been committed nor serious blame in. 
curred on the part of any person or per 
sons in the naval service.” Recommendg- 
tion: “That no further proceedings be 
had in the matter.” 

Gatch: That he agreed with the board, 

Forrestal and King: That both Kimme) 
and Stark had been guilty of derelictions 
sufficient to rule that they “shall not 
hold any position in the United States 
Navy which requires the exercise of su 
perior judgment.” 

Army Board: That General Marshall 
“failed in his relations with the Hawaiian 
Department” by not keeping General 
Short fully advised of the “growing 
tenseness,” particularly with reference to 
vital information available sixteen hour 
before the attack which indicated the 
Japs would strike. That General Gerow 
had similarly failed. That Secretary of 
State Hull had addressed a final note on 
Nov. 26 to Tokyo that the Japs consid- 
ered an “ultimatum,” which “to the ex- 
tent that it hastened [the] attack was in 
conflict with the efforts of the War and 
Navy Departments to gain time for 


preparations for war.” Recommenda- 


tions: “None.” 

Stimson: That the board’s criticism of 
Marshall was “entirely unjustified . . . It 
arises from a fundamental misconception 
of the duties of the chief of staff ...” 
that he “strongly” disagreed with the 
board’s criticism of Hull; that its mem- 


Wide World photos 


Pearl Harbor figures: Secretary Stimson and Ambassador Grew 
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These are the “works” of a Scott radio....Don’t they say, better than words, “Here is ele- 
gant engineering”? Before long a limited number of people who are able to afford the very 
best in a radio and record player are going to have a Scott. Wide choice of cabinets to fit 
your décor, or custom installations if you prefer. Prices start around $500. Write us about* 
our plans . .. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 4448 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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bers’ comment “was uncalled for and 
not within the scope of their proper 
inquiry. 


President 


Blaming a Mood: To these findings, 


ruman appended one of his 


own—a formal statement agreeing with 


Stimson that Marshall should bear no 
blame. It made no mention of Hull. 
Next day, newsmen were again sum- 


‘moned to the President’s office. Mr. Tru- 


man launched a discussion of Pearl Har- 
bor, declaring that “the country is as 
much to blame as any individual” because 


——— 


it was “not ready for preparedness.” Then 
he joined Stimson in absolving Hull, indi. 
cating that he would have done it the 
day before if he had had time to read the 
reports in full. 

A few hours later, the State Depart. 
ment, apparently through Hull’s urging, 
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Some Plain Speaking About Pearl Harbor 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


As a former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, Admiral Pratt speaks with 


unique authority 
on the Navy's 


port 


the Naval Court 
of Inquiry on the 
disaster at Pearl 
Harbor is now 


- It is not a satis- 
"factory report. It 
is full of holes, which Fleet Admiral 
King and Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, in searching analyses, 
have exposed. There was too much 
whitewash in the report, too much de- 
tail spent in explanation of why the 
attack was inevitable and the results 
unavoidable, and too little said about 
the steps which should have been 
taken at least to mitigate the results of 
the attack, even if it was inevitable. 
Two opinions of the court will bear 
close scrutiny. The first: “The presence 
of a large number of combatant vessels 
of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor on 
Dec. 7, 1941, was necessary, and that 


cae a 








the information available to the Com-: 


mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, did not 
require any departure from his operat- 
ing and maintenance schedules.” Since 
when, in time of peace, are operating 
schedules conducted better from what 
was practically an office desk in a base 
supply and repair port than from the 
bridge of the flagship at seaP ~ 

Why was Lahaina Roads off Maui 
previously selected as a fleet operating 


base in preference to Pearl Harbor? Be-. 


cause in Lahaina Roads the fleet, great 
or small, was in position to raise anchor 
and move instantly. It did not have to 
put to sea by individual ships, steaming 
down an intricate and tortuous channel. 

And why was the presence of a large 
number of combatant vessels necessary 
in Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7? It was com- 
mon knowledge that by the end of No- 


Pearl Harbor re- ~ 


The report of - 


public property... 


vember a critical situation had arisen, 
and that war was practically inevitable. 
Didn't the Taranto sinkings, which hap- 
pened in November 1940, mean any- 
thing? There three Italian battleships 
and two cruisers, lying in an enclosed 
harbor, with a water depth of 42 feet 
and less, were sunk in a British air tor- 
pedo attack. The water depth at Pearl 
Harbor was 45 feet. And now the re- 
port says that it was not thought a suc- 
cessful torpedo attack could be made 
in that depth of water. What is a Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief for? If he is worth his’ 
salt, he does not wait for instructions at 
critical times, but assumes _responsi- 
bility and acts. 

The second opinion of the court 
reads: “The constitutional requirement 
that, prior to a declaration of war by 
the Congress, no blow may be struck 
until after a hostile attack has been de- 
livered, prevented the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, from taking of- 
-fensive action as a means of defense in 
‘the event of Japanese vessels or planes 
appearing in — aaa: var ed 
imposed upon him the. responsibility o 
avoiding taking any action which might 
be construed as an overt act.” This is a 
high-sounding declaration, but contains 
much nonsense. 


We did know that Jap submarines 
had been skulking south the islands 
for some time, which, in view of their 
importance, and the critical situation 
impending, came close to being an 


_ mander-in-Chief cf the Pacific Fleet, 


overt act. What apparently we did not © 


know then, but which came out in the 
Army report, was that a few days before 
Dec. 7 Jap submarines had entered 
Pearl Harbor on a reconnaisance trip 
and then departed. This was decidedly 
an overt act, and the question arises, 
how could this have happened, had 
efficient precautions been taken? 
However, another question comes up 
—by what possible stretch of the imagi- 
nation could it be assumed. that the 
putting to sea of the fleet, taking up a 
position of readiness in home waters, 
and establishing a reconnaissance pa- 


s 


trol with everything we had available 
toward the end of November, when 
matters had become critical, could be 
construed as an overt act, or as striking 
a blow at the enemy before he de- 
livered his attack? What were we sup- 
posed to do-sit in our shell in Pearl 
Harbor like a tortoise, helpless, and 
await the blow? Unfortunately that is 
just what we did, and even had a sea 
fight developed after the Jap attack 
and we had: lost ships, could it have 
been: worse than what did happen at 
Pearl Harbor? At least the Jap ships 
might have suffered also. 


Bad as the case against the Com- 


Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, may 
be, that against the then Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, is worse, for he was the supreme 
naval commander and could issue com- 
mands which even the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet must obey. This 
practice was .inaugurated in the last 
war when the first Chief of Naval Op- 
erations was appointed, and it worked 
successfully. When on Oct, 16, 1941, 
Admiral Stark directed Admiral Kim- 
mel to take precautions and make such 
deployments as would not disclose 


strategic intention, or constitute provoc- { 


ative action against Japan, he did not 
follow up to see that those orders were 
sufficiently implemented. 

By the end of November, Stark must 
have known war was inevitable and that 
the Japs always started war with a sur- 
prise attack. Common sense should have 
told him that our sea power must be a 
first objective, if the Jap Pacific cam- 
paigns were to su . He knew what 
the Japs had done at Port Arthur in 
1904, In the critical period, Stark should 
have accepted the obligations of his 
office and ordered Kimmel and the fleet 
to leave Pearl Harbor and take a posi- 
tion in readiness, regardless of whose 
toes he trod on. If Kimmel failed to 
obey, Stark should have removed him. 
A. hard-boiled and forthright leader 
would have done it. 
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While Kimmel received virtual exoneration from Admirals Kalbfus, Murfin, and Andrews of the Navy’s Court of Inquiry ... 


made public an exchange of letters be- 
tween the former Secretary of State and 
Stimson last year aimed at answering the 
Army Board’s references to Hull’s final 
note to Tokyo as “pushing the button 
that started the war.” Hull denied that 
the note constituted an “ultimatum” as 
claimed by the Japs, contending that it 
was only a restatement of this nation’s 
foreign policy. 

From Short, now a Ford Motor official 
in Dallas, came a statement that his con- 
science was “clear.” From Marshall, 
Stark, Gerow, and Kimmel no comment 
was available. 


The Whitewash Fades: Whatever the 
confusion in placing blame, the combined 
reports nevertheless produced a chro- 
nology of events leading up to Pearl Har- 
bor (see page 44) that was little short 
of appalling. So far as the Navy's evi- 
dence was concerned, it was developed 
at the insistence of Forrestal and King 
after receiving the Navy Court’s virtual 
whitewash of the entire record of care- 


Acme 


lessness. In the case of the Army, it was 
the Army Board: which pulled few 
punches; in contrast, Stimson’s efforts 
were mostly directed at softening the 
board’s blows. Yet facts and conclusions 
were abundant: 

@ On two occasions during final ne- 
gotiations with the Japs, Marshall and 
Stark had joined in formal requests to 
President Roosevelt that no ultimatum go 
to Japan because the Army and Navy 
were not ready for war. 

@ The diplomatic course set by the ad- 
ministration was constantly at odds with 
preparations in the military field—“at right 
angles to it,” the Army Board found. 
Further, liaison was poor between the 
two branches. In the crucial hour, Nov. 
26-27, the Army and Navy did not dis- 
cover that Hull had terminated negotia- 
tions with the Japs until Stimson called 
Hull on the phone and learned about it. 
@ Not only was liaison bad between the 
diplomatic and military services, it was 


faulty between the Army and Navy, and | 
between both of them and their Pearl | 


Harbor commands. As a result, despite 
the fact that a “war warning” had been 
dispatched to Pear] Harbor and other out- , 
posts ten days before the attack, there | 
was on Dec. 7 no alert against a surprise 


raid, no long-range patrol, no ammunition @ 


distributed to anti-aircraft guns and ar- 
tillery, and no dispersal of planes on the 
ground. Even more tragic, the bulk of 
the fleet was tied up, berthed like sit- 
ting ducks. 

Small wonder then that last week a 
howl of rage went up from the press and 
Congress alike. Somewhere between two 
extremes typified by two New York tab- 
loids—the left-wing PM which cried that 
“isolationists” were to blame, (“the blind 
contention of the Lindberghs and Ameri- 
ca Firsters that the Japanese would not 
attack us”), and the right-wing Dail 
News which editorialized “Roosevelt 
Was Responsible”—stood most Ameri- 
cans, wanting not a settlement of old 
scores but the truth: That Congress 
would attempt to supply it with a full- 
scale investigation seemed probable. 
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Big names evoked by the issue of Pearl Harbor guilt: Cordell Hull (with Jap envoys Kurusu and Nomura on Nov. 17, 1941), 
Chief of Staff Marshall, and Admiral Stark (receiving Distinguished Service Medal from F.D.R. in April 1942) 


Calendar of Carelessness 


The following digest of the Pearl Har- 
bor report has been prepared by the edi- 
tors of NEwsweEEK in chronological form 
in the belief that it will give the reader 
a clearer insight into the controversy: 


Dec. 30, 1940: Admiral Bloch, comman- 
dant at Pearl Harbor, advised Admiral 
Stark in Washington of the “inability to 
meet hostile attack with the equipment 
and forces at hand.” Deficiencies cited 
by Bloch: “no planes” for distant re- 
connaissance, the Army’s “serious” lack 
of fighter planes and _ anti-aircraft 
guns, and an incompleted anti-aircraft 
warning system. 


Jan, 24, 1941: Secretary ‘of the Navy 


Knox wrote Secretary of War Stimson a . 


letter “prompted by the increased gravity 
of the situation with respect to Japan.” 
Knox said: “If war eventuates with Japan, 
it is believed easily possible that hostili- 
ties would be initiated by a surprise at- 
tack on the Fleet or the naval base at 
Pearl Harbor. In my opinion, the in- 
herent possibility of a major disaster to 
the Fleet or naval base warrants taking 
every step as rapidly as can be done... 
The dangers envisioned in their order of 
importance and probability are consid- 
ered to be: (1) air-bombing attack, (2) 
air torpedo-plane attack, (3) sabotage, 
(4) submarine attack, (5) mining, (6) 
bombardment by gunfire. Defense for all 
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but the first two appears to have been 
provided for satisfactorily.” 


Jan. 27: Ambassador Grew in Tokyo 
cabled the State Department in Wash- 
ington the following message: “A mem- 
ber of the embassy was told by my... 
colleague that from many quarters, in- 
cluding a Japanese one, he had heard 
that a surprise mass attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was planned by the Japanese mili- 
tary forces, in case of ‘trouble’ between 
Japan and the United States; that the 
attack would involve the use of the Jap- 
anese military facilities. My colleague 
said that he was prompted to pass this 
on because it had come to him from 
many Sources, although the plan seemed 
fantastic.” 

The Navy Department sent Grew’s 
information to Admiral Kimmel in Hawaii 
with the advice that the department 
“places no credence in these rumors.” 


Feb. 1: Admiral Kimmel. became the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 


Feb. 7: General Short became the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment. 

In a letter to General Short from Wash- 
ington, General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
outlined the problems facing the new 
commanding general, warning: “The risk 
of sabotage and the risk involved in a 
surprise raid by air and submarine con- 
stitute the real perils of the situation.” 

Stimson replied to Knox’s letter of 


Jan. 24, concurring with Knox in all re- 
spects, particularly on the Secretary of 
the Navy’s recommendations that the 
“highest” priority be given the increase 
in pursuit planes, anti-aircraft guns, and 
anti-aircraft warming, and that weekly 
joint Army-Navy exercises be held at 
Pearl Harbor against surprise air attacks. 


Feb. 15: From Washington, Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, wrote 
Admiral Kimmel that after a study of the. 
problem of protecting vessels in port 
against torpedo attack from planes, it had 
been concluded: (1) Planes must launch 
torpedoes at less than 250 feet, 60 feet 
or less preferred; (2) the minimum depth 
of water must be 75 feet, 150 feet would 
be desirable. Noting the relatively shal- 
low depth of Pearl Harbor (about 4 
feet), Admiral Stark held that this “limit- 
ed the need of anti-torpedo baffles” de- 
signed to protect berthed vessels. 


Ist Alarm: Danger Above 


Feb. 19: General Short wrote General 
Marshall that he had made a “pretty 
thorough inspection” and listed improve- 
ment of anti-aircraft defense, search . 
lights, defense artillery, and bombproof- 
ing of vital installatigns as of “great im- _ 
portance.” 


March 5: “Not. satisfied,” General Mar- 
shall again wrote General Short: “I 
would appreciate vour early review . . + 
with regard to dctense from air attack. 








At what age are ‘you 


Time was when a boy turned man in his early teens. 
And not long ago a man or a Woman was considered to be 
really “getting along” at forty—now we are told that 
forty is the age at which life begins. 

It is true that the average baby born today will live 
fifteen years longer than the baby born in 1900, and twice 
as long as the baby of a century ago. And it is happily 
true that the death rate from pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and other dread diseases has been greatly reduced. Never- 
theless, deaths from causes aggravated by worry and 
strain have multiplied alarmingly—in fact, average life 
expectancy at the age of forty is now only two years longer 
than it was in 1900! 

A great part of present-day worry and strain is due to 
_fear of financial insecurity— fear of a future without 


old? 


adequate means of support. And a great part of it could 
be relieved, in-many cases, through a sound program 
of Prudential life insurance—for Prudential provides 
protection against the unknown future, protection which 
should be built up during years of vigor and health. . 

Call your Prudential representative today, and ask him 
to help you plan a program of life insurance. Such a 
program can greatly increase your peace of mind—about: 
your own and your family’s future security. 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour ... Every Sunday 
5:00 p.m., EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Press and public knew trouble threatened, though commanders were placid 


establishment of a satisfactory system of 
cooidmating all means available to this 
end is a matter of first priority.” 
March 6: General Short wrote General 
Marshall complaining of delays in ob- 
taining aircraft-warning sites, owing to 
the Department of Interior and its Na- 
tional Park Service. He noted that exist- 
ing equipment would only detect planes 
at 5 miles’ distance; the new equipment, 
at 120 miles. Because the Park Service 
was demanding that General Short sub- 
mit all plans for installations which 
might mar the beauty of the parks, the 
general urged that Secretary of War 
Stimson intervene with Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. “I believe all this quib- 
bling should be stop at once,” Short 
‘ wrote. “. . . With the present interna- 
tional situation it seems to me that if this 
equipment is to be used at all the need 
for it is now here.” 
March 15: General Marshall wrote Gen- 
eral Short that he had personally con- 
ferred with National Park Service offi- 
cials. “[They] are willing to give us tem- 
ary use of their lands when other 
ands are not suitable,” General Marshall 
said. “But they will not waive the re- 


quirements as to the submission of pre- 
liminary building plans showing the arch- 
itecture and general appearance. They 
are also very d-finitely opposed to per- 
mitting structures of any type to be 
erected at such places as will be open to 
view and materially alter the natural ap- 
pearance of the reservation.” 

On the same day, General Short wrote 
General Marshall concerning dispersion 
of aircraft. Asserting that “on all fields 
the planes have been kept lined up where 
they would suffer terrific loss,” General 
Short mentioned that he had previously 
asked for money and engineers to build 
dispersal fields. His appraisal: “The most 


serious situation with reference to an air - 


attack is the vulnerability of both the 
Army and Navy airfields to attack.” 


March 28: General Marshall wrote Gen- 
eral Short declaring the latter’s plane 


dispersal proposals “undoubtedly sound,” 


and promising the necessary funds. 
On this day, joint a ents were 

reached between General 

miral Bloch for joint air attacks if hostile 

surface vessels approached, this phase 

to be under Navy command. Defensive 

air operations over and in the immediate 


Short and Ad- | 


ce, 


vicinity of Pearl Harbor were to be unde; 
Army command. 


April 14: General Short again wrote Gep. 
eral Marshall of progress the Army was 
making in cooperating with the Navy in 
Hawaii, enclosing copies of joint defense 
plans. General Short said: “I have found 
Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch 
very cooperative.” 

May 12: Instigated by the Japanese, ne. 
gotiations looking toward peaceful settle. 
ment -of problems were begun. 


2nd Alarm: Peril in Sanctions 


May 26: Admiral Kimmel wrote Admiral 
Stark in Washington of the importance 
of keeping Pacific commanders constant. 
ly informed of all developments by the 
quickest and most secure means avail. 
able. Kimmel. said: “The commander-in. 
chief, Pacific Fleet, is in a very difficult 
position . . . He is, as a rule, not informed 
as to the policy, or change of policy ... 
as a result, is unable to evaluate the pos- 
sible effect upon his own situation.” 


May 29: From Hawaii General Short sent 
General Marshall plans for repelling a 
serious attack and reported his theory of 
Hawaiian defense. 


June 18: The Chief of Naval Operations 
(Stark) wrote various naval commanders, 
including those at Pearl Harbor, that Brit- 
ish tests showed torpedoes could be 
dropped from planes as high as 300 feet 
and make initial dives in water of les 
than 75-foot depth with excellent runs. 
(Actually, the Navy knew the British had 
made successful torpedo attacks at 42- 
foot depth. ) 


June 19: In Hawaii, General Short sent 
Governor Poindexter a confidential letter 
requesting him to call upon the comman- 
ders of island military and naval forces to 
prevent or suppress lawless violence, in- 
vasion, and insurrection. 


June 20: The Governor of Hawaii conf 
dentially made a formal demand on Ger- 
eral Short’s headquarters to furnish ade- 
quate protection against sabotage of vital 
installations outside military reservations. 


‘July 7: The Adjutant General in Wash- 
ington, General Adams, wired General 
Short in Hawaii: “For your information. 
Deduction from information from numet- 
ous sources is that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has determined upon its future 
policy . . . The Neutrality Pact with Rus- 
sia may be abrogated. They have ordered 
all Jap vessels in United States Atlantic 
ports to be west of Panama Canal by 
Aug. 1.” 

July 11: General Short in Hawaii asked 
for a new airfield on Oahu. Admiral Kim- 
mel maintained a partial long-range p2- 
trol on the basis of intelligence repo 
by Admiral Bloch. 


July 14: General Short tentatively com- 
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Hawaii: (1) defense against sabotage, 
espionage, and subversive activities, (2) 
defense against air, submarine, and sur- 
face attacks, and (3) defense against all- 
out attack, including enemy landing. 


July 25: General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark in Washington wired General Short 
a warning that economic sanctions were 
being applied against Japan on eo 26. 
The message said in part: “[We] do not 
anticipate immediate hostile reaction 
. ... through use of military means, 
but you are furnished this information 

. that you may take appropriate 
precautionary measures against any pos- 
‘sible eventualities.” 


~July 26: Japanese assets in the United 
States were frozen and licenses required 
for shipments to Japan. Shipment of 
petroleum products was banned. 


Aug. 1: Six mobile radar stations were 

received in Hawaii, implementing three 

permanent tadars received in June. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 





of Task Force Two, including the air- 
craft carrier Enterprise, was returnin: 
from ferrying planes to Wake. T. 

Force Two's three battleships were left 
behind because they were not fast 


enough to accompany the Enterprise to 
Wake. ) 


re 9: Ambassador Grew reported that the 


ozen-credit policy adopted by the 
United States was driving Japan into 
national bankruptcy, and that she would 
be forced to act. 


Sat 10: General Short’s three-alert plan, 


issued July 14, reached General Marshall, 
who wrote General Short: “I am particu- 
larly concerned with missions assigned to 
air units.” 


Oct. 14: General Short replied to General 
Marshall: “The plan was to use them [Air 
Force personnel] for guarding certain es- 
sential utilities . . . However, this will not 
be necessary as the Legislature [Hawaii] 
has just passed the Home Guard Bill.” 
Admiral Kimmel issued revised instruc- 





The blow that was “impossible” brought havoc to America’s big ships 


ter Churchill, supplementing the action 
.of applying economic sanctions against 
Japan, decided that the United States 
and Britain should take parallel. action 
in warning Japan against new moves of 
aggression. : 

Aug. 19: General Marshall wrote General 
Short in Hawaii concerning establish- 
ment of an air base for the Fifteenth 
Pursuit Group in the islands. 


~ $rd Alarm: Tojo Takes Over 


September: The operating schedule was, 


issued this month. (Under its pro- 
visions Task Force One, including the 
preponderance >f the battleship 

of the -ieet, and part of Task Force Two 
—three battleships—were in Pearl Harbor 
when the attack cam on Dec. 7. Task 
Frrce Three was 2t »: The other part 


tions regarding security of the fleet in the 
operating sea areas. 
16: Jap Cabinet resigned. 
dmiral Stark informed Admiral Kim- 
mel in Hawaii that the resignation of the 
Japanese Cabinet created a grave situa- 
tion; that the new Cabinet probably 
would be anti-American . . . that the Jap- 
anese might attack the United States and 
Great Britain. Admiral Kimmel was di- 
rected to take precautions and to make 
such deployments as would not disclose 
strategic intentions, or constitute provoc- 
ative action against Japan. 
Admiral Kimmel ordered deployments 


as a result of a warning that Japan might . 
included i 


attack. These stationing sub- 
marines aff Wake and Midway, —_—_ 
Marine reinforcements and addition 

stores to Johnston, Wake, and Palmyra. 


Oct. 17: Tojo cabinet formed. 

Admiral Stark wrote Admiral Kimma 
a personal letter: “Personally, I do not be. 
lieve the Japs are going to sail into wy 
... in fact I tempered the message hand. 
ed me considerably . . . General Marshall — 
;.. Was anxious that-we make some sort 
of reconnaissance so that he could fee 
assured. that'on arrival at Wake, a Japa- 
nese raider attack may not be in order on 
his bombers. I told him that we could not 
assure — any such contingency, but 
that I felt it extremely improbable . . . 
My advice to him was not to worry.” 

Admiral Bloch reported to Admiral 
Stark in bag we bt that the only incre- 
ment made to .local Hawaiian defense 
forces during the past year, exclusive of 
net-tending. vesse]s, was the Sacramento, 
an old gunboat of negligible gunpower 
and slow speed. He urged sending a 
number of small fast craft with listening 
gear and depth charges, as well as two 
squadrons of planes to patrol against 
enemy submarines. Admiral Kimmel en- 
dorsed this proposal. 


4th Alarm: ‘Next Comes War’ 


Oct. 18: The War Department radioed 
General Short: “Tension between the 
United States and Japan remains strained 
but no abrupt change in Japanese foreign 


_ policy appears imminent.” 


‘Oct. 24: Admiral Kimmel received a dis- 
patch from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions saying the chances of a favorable 
outcome of negotiations with Japan were 
doubtful and that indications were that 
a surprise ag ive movement in any 
direction, “including” attack on the Phil- 
ippines and Guam, was a possibility. 
Oct. 25: Ambassador Grew rted that 
the Japanese Emperor eshedd the Privy 
Council before him and asked them if 
they intended war. When they refused 
to answer, he instructed them that there 
should be no war with the United States. 
This was the final éffort by conservative 
Japanese to avoid war. The next step 
would probably be war itself. 

Oct. 28: General Marshall again wrote 
General Short regarding use and train- 
ing of the Air Force on Hawaii, saying: 
“I suggest that you pr a separate 
phase of your alert plan on the as- 
sumption that.the Air Force had been de- 
stroyed and a hostile landing effected.” 
(There is no evidence that General Short 
ever changed his plan.) 

‘Oct. 30: Ambassador Grew wamed Wash- 
ington that the situation was fraught 
with the greatest danger. _ 

Nov. 1: Training of air-warning and in- 
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formation-center personnel began in Ha- 
waii. General Short requested the Navy 
to assist, and fifteen Army officers went 
to sea for that purpose. The Pacific Fleet 
communications officer was detailed as 
liaison officer with the Army. Admiral 
Kimmel could not supply six other naval 
officers requested in the information cen- 
ter because none was available. 


~Nov. 3: G-2 (Army Intelligence), Wash- 
ington, informed G-2, Honolulu, that a 
prominent Japanese had predicted war 
between the United States in December 
1941, or February 1942. 

~ Ambassador Grew advised Washing- 
ton that war was not only possible but 
probable, and that Japan was preparing 
for hostilities “with dangerous and dra- 
matic suddenness.” 


Nov. 5: The Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Stark, and the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, sent President Roose- 
velt a joint memorandum recommending 
that no ultimatum be delivered to Japan 
at that time because of the superiority 
of the Japanese fleet. 


‘Nov. 7: Secretary Hull informed the Cab- 
inet that relations between Japan and 


the United States were “extremely crit- . 


ical,” and there was an “imminent possi- 
bility” that Japan might at any time start 
a new military movement of conquest by 
force. 


Nov. 11: Secretary Knox and Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles warned in 
speeches of the impending seriousness 
of the United States-Japan situation. 


Nov. 17: Ambassador Grew cabled from 
Tokyo we could expect “a sudden Jap- 
anese naval or military attack in regions 
not then involved.” 


Nov. 20: To their diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad the Japanese sent a message 
saying that in case of severance of diplo- 
matic relations or war with the United 
States or Great Britain a certain signal 
in the form of a false weather report 
would be broadcast in a news message, 
and that all code papers were then to be 
destroyed. Although this secret move was 
known to Washington, General Short 
declared he was never told about it. 


5th Alarm: Expect Attack! 


‘Nov. 22: Pacific Fleet patrol planes, 
under Admiral Kimmel, began operation. 
Their schedules stressed training and did 
not provide for distant reconnaissance. 


Nov. 24: Spies and other sources had 
given the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments reasonably complete knowledge 
of Japanese plans and intentions, and 
they were in a position to know their po- 
tential moves against the United States. 

As a result, Admiral Stark sent Admiral 
Kimmel and other western commanders 
this message: “Chances of favorable-out- 
come of negoti:tions with Japan very 


doubtful. This situation coupled with 
statements of Japanese Government and 
movements of their naval and military 
forces indicate in our opinion that a sur- 
prise steve movement in any direc- 


‘tion, including attack on Philippines or 


Guam, is a possibility. Chief of Staff has 
seen this dispatch, concurs, and requests 
action addresses to inform senior Army 
officers their areas. Utmost secrecy neces- 
sary in order not to complicate an already 
tense situation or precipitate Japanese 
action. Guam will be- info sep- 
arately.” 


General Short saw and discussed this 


dispatch. Admiral Kimmel and his advis- 


Associated 
Pearl Harbor set off a document bonfire 
on grounds of Jap Embassy in Washington 


ers did not: consider that the expression 
“a surprise aggressive movement in any 
direction” included the probability of 
imminent attack on Hawaii. This view 
was taken on the ground that specific 
mention had been made of the Philip- 
pines and Guam with no mention of 
Hawaii. 

In Honolulu, offivters believed the vital 
new Information Center (air warning) 
would be in operation within two weeks. 
Later this prediction was qualified to 
read: with exception of air-to-ground 
radio communications because equip- 
ment on hand would not permit contact 
to be maintained between the ground and 
fighter aircraft more than 5 miles off- 
shore. Several energeti¢ officers sought 
to have mobile air-warning systems op- 


.erate 24 hours aday, but this was not ac- 






te, 


complished. Colonel Bergquist (then , 
Major), head of the Air Defense School 
in Hawaii, charged the chief delay came 
from the Signal Corps. “I was continually 
harping to the Signal Corps people t 
get the stations up and get them operat. 
ing,” Colonel Bergquist said. 


6th Alarm: ‘Ultimatum’ Delivered 


Noy. 25: Admiral Stark, replying to Ad 
miral Bloch’s Oct. 17 request that addi. 
tional fast ships be sent to defend Hawaii, 
- said no additional vessels could be 
supplied Pearl Harbor at present, but 
that certain subchasers being buit 
and due for completion in May 194 
had been tentatively assigned to the 
Fourteenth Naval District (Hawaii), 
Admiral Bloch also was told by Admiral 
oo woe age no additional air. 
planes available for assignment to Pea 
Harbor at the time. . . : 

Secretary Hull told Cabinet member 
“there was practically no_ possibility of 
agreement being achieved with Japan: 
that in his opinion the Japanese wer 

( likely to break out at any time with new 

| acts of conquest by force; and that the; 
matter of safeguarding our national se. 
curity was in the hands of the Army and 
Navy.” There was no evidence showing 
that Hull's statement was sent by th 

“army and Navy to their field forces. 

A Japanese task force was discovered 
in the Marshall Islands. It consisted of 
two or three carriers, fifteen to twenty 
submarines, and possibly other vessels. 
The Navy Department in Washington 
and naval officers in Hawaii had this in- 
telligence, but neither General Short nor 
other Army officers were informed. 

At_a White House meeting, President 
Roosevelt told Secretaries Stimson, Knor, 
and Hull, General Marshall, and Admiral 
Stark that the United States was likely to 
be attacked by Japan as soon as Dec. 1. 


Nov. 26: Secretary Hull handed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s ten points of settlement 
to Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu, 
who verbally rejected them at once. 
(These ten points, declared by Tokyo to 
constitute an “ultimatum,” were not made 
public until after the Pearl Harbor attack) 
The following secret cablegram wa 
sent General Short by the War Depatt- 
ment: Send two B-24s to “photograph 
Jaluit Island in the Caroline Group ... 
information is desired as to location of 
guns, aircraft, airfields, barracks, camps 
and naval vessels, including submarines 
. . insure that both B-24s are fullv sup- 
plied with ammunition for guns.” The 
War Department alsé had information 
which led it to believe Japanese naval 
forces were in the Marshalls. 
Nov. 27: The Japanese task force which 
was to attack Hawaii moved out of its 
rendezvous in Tankan Bay, in Northen 
Japan, en revte. to Pearl Harbor. 
Genersi ° iJ] and Admiral Stark 
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on this day wrote a joint memorandum 
to the President again requesting that no 
ultimatum be delivered to the Japanese, 
as the Army and Navy were not ready 
to precipitate an issue with Japan. 
President Roosevelt received the Japa- 


nese ambassadors and reaffirmed with. 


finality the “Ten Points of Settlement” 
which the Japanese had rejected on 
the previous day. The request from 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark that 
no ultimatum be delivered to the Japa- 


air without ample warning. (So far there 
has been no explanation of why Kimmel 
made the decision.) 

After receiving the war warning, Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s chief actions were: (1) 
carrying out arrangements for reinforc- 
ing limited air patrols from cutlying is- 
lands, (2) ordering depth bombing of 
submarines contacted in the Oahu oper- 
ating area, and (3) engaging in con- 


‘ferences with General Short. 


General Short received this message 





International 


Jap attack announced by Steve Early under his “We Ain’t Mad With Nobody” sign 


nese at this time had not yet reached 
the President. 

From Washington, Admiral Stark sent 
.. Admiral Kimmel this message: “Con- 


- sider this dispatch a war warning. The 


\/ negotiations with Japan . . . have ended. 
Japan is expected to make an aggressive 
move within the next few days . . . You 
will execute a defensive deployment.” 
This message was sent to General Short 
through Navy liaison. 

General Short ordered the Alert-No. 1, 
telegraphing General Marshall: “Report 
department alerted to prevent sabotage. 
Liaison with Navy.” Alert No. 1 called 
for only defense against sabotage, espio- 
nage, and subversive activities. It did 
not call for defense against enemy at- 
tack, which General Marshall had 
warned was imminent. 

General Marshall was in North Caro- 
lina observing maneuvers. The import of 
General Short’s reply thag he had or- 
dered only a sabotage alert was “little 
noticed in the War Department.” 

Admiral Kimmel decided on this day 
that there should be no distant recon- 
naissance out of Pearl Harbor, the only 
existing safeguard against attack from 





from G-2, Washington: “It appears that 
the conference with the Japanese has 
ended in an apparent deadlock. Acts of 
sabotage and espionage probable. Also 
possibilities that hostilities may begin.” 


7th Alarm: Burn Your Papers! 


Nov. 28: Admiral Stark wired Admiral 
Kimmel that “hostile action was possible 
at any moment,” and that it was “desir- 
able that Japan commit the first overt act 
in case hostilities could not be avoided.” 
President Roosevelt left Washington 
for Warm Springs, Ga., for a vacation. 


Nov. 29: Secretary Hull told Ambas- 
sador Halifax of Great Britain that the 
Japanese matter “will now go to the 
Army and Navy.” 
Dec. 1: There was an “unusual change” 
in Japanese radio call signs. (There was 
no further elaboration by either the Army 
or Navy reports on this disclosure. ) 
President Roosevelt, cutting short his 
vacation, returned to Washington be- 
cause of the seriousness of the situation. 
Dec. 2: President Roosevelt formally 
asked Japan why it was sending forces 
into Indo-China. 


a 


Dec. 3: Admiral Kimmel was informed 
_ by Naval Intelligence that it was unable 
V to locate four of Japan’s ten aircraft car. 

riers. 

Admiral Stark wired Admiral Kimmel 
from Washington: “ . instructions 
sent to Japanese diplomatic and consular 
posts at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, 
Washington, and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and 
burn secret documents.” General Short 
was not advised of this information, 
(However, General Short was informed 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
that the Japanese consul in Hawaii was 
burning his papers. ) 

Admiral Kimmel said that “the sig- 
nificance of this [Stark’s] dispatch was 
diluted substantially by publication of the 
information in the morning newspaper in 
Honolulu,” and that he did not regard it 
as a clear-cut warning of Japanese inten- 

- tions to strike the United States. 

Admiral Kimmel received from Naval 
Intelligence a communication _ stating 
there was “almost a complete blank of 
information on the [Japanese] carriers 
today .. . It is evident that carrier traffic 
is at a low ebb.” 

It was the rule that all vital informa. 

’ tion received by the Navy regarding se- 
curity should be passed on to the Amny 
at Pearl Harbor, and the “War Depart- 
ment had a right to believe that this 
information communicated to Admiral 

Kimmel was also available to General 

Short. While Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 

eral Short were on very friendly terms 

and in frequent communication, the ex- 
change of information . . . between Army 
and Navy was inadequate.” 


Dec. 4: Admiral Kimmel was ordered to 
destroy secret and confidential papers at 
Guam. 

Monitors discover Japs using code 
words in short-wave newscasts. 


Dec. 6: All Pacific naval commanders, 
including Kimmel, were given authority 
to destroy confidential papers. 

The War Department learned con- 
fidentially that the final Jap reply would 
bring immediate severance of Siplomatic 
relations and that war was a certainty. 
But General Marshall did not see these 
advices until the next morning. 

A tapped, highly suspicious message 
sent by a Jap newspaper woman from 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo was handed Gen- 
eral Short at 6 p.m. (Hawaiian time) 
but because he could not decipher it, 
“he did nothing about it and went on 
to a party.” 

Premier Tojo made a speech before 
the Japanese Diet which clearly indi- 
cated Jap intentions to break relations. 

At 9 p.m. in Washington, Army in- 
telligence received information implying 
that war might come at any hour. A copy 
in a locked pouch went to Col. Bedell 
Smith, Ge: ° “...ff secretary, with an 
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You can take us literally on that. 

The “before and after” pictures 
reveal how a room takes on extra 
personality with a cheery big window 
that presents a broad view of the 
outdoors. 

And, when cold weather comes, 
there’s extra warmth if the glass is 
Thermopane, the L-O:-F windowpane 
that insulates. Thermopane consists of 
two or more panes of glass with a 
dead-air space hermetical y sealed be- 
tween them by L*O-F’s patented Bond- 


ermetic Seal. 


A BLANKET OF AIR KEEPS IN HEAT 
IN WINTER! KEEPS OUT HEAT 
IN SUMMER! 


It’s the dead-air space in Thermopane™ 
that makes it such an efficient heat, 


Se oe ‘ 


Architect : Walter A. Domann, Elm Grove, Wisconsin 


insulator—that makes possible the 


happy combination of greater com- 


fort, lower heating costs and a clear 
view of the outdoors. That’s why 
Thermapane is a good item to put on 
your “things we must have” list for 
the new home or the remodeling job 
you’re planning. 


FREE THERMOPANE BOOKLET 


Write now for our booklet that tells 
all about Thermopane. You'll want 
the information in it when you dis- 
cuss plans with your architect and 
your builder. For further information 
about Thermopane consult your near- 
est L-O-F distributor listed in the yel- 
low pages of your telephone directory. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
709 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Before the Thermopane Picture Win- 
dow was installed, the view was “cut up” 
like this. Not having the insulating prop- 
erties of Thermopane, the window per- 











mitted greater heat loss in cold weather. 


the windowpane that insulates 
eee makes big windows practical in any climate 


An insulating layer of /, 
dehydrated air is hermeti- 
cally sealed between the 
panes of glass in the 
Thermopane unit. Thanks 


to the Bondermetic Seal, 


used to prevent dirt and 

moisture infiltration,there 

are only two surfaces to clean. You leave 
Thermopane in all year ... there’s no extra 
glass to put up or take down, 
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SOUNDSCRIBER EQUIPMENT 


Takes dictation and repeats it to 
your secretary 


e more clearly 


more easily 
and at 


lower cost 


Here’s why: 


You speak into an inconspicuous mi- 
crophone. Set it on your desk or hald it 
in your hand. You are not tied down 
to the machine. It even records your 
office conferences, and does a swell job 
of authorized telephone recordings. 


Electronic transcription gives natural 
voice reproduction. Secretary hears ex- 
actly what you say. No hisses, no 
mumbling, no mushiness. Easy on your 
secretary's nerves. 


No annoying headphones necessary. 
Soft speaker at secretary's side projects 
your dictation in natural voice, yet 
does not disturb others. 


Your dictation permanently recorded 
on wafer-thin, flexible, non-breakable, 
inexpensive, plastic discs. Can be 
mailed in an envelope. Can be filed 
like a letter. 


No “processing” equipment needed. 
No record storage or breakage. The 
SoundScriber system insures absolute 
simplicity. 
Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of office dictating 
systems—and does a better job. 
Thousands of machines in daily use by 
business, government and armed forces. 
Write for complete details of this revolu- 
tionary new dictating machine. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 
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admonition from Colonel Bratton, Far 
Eastern section chief, that the context 
was of vital importance. However, for 
reasons not made clear, this message did 
not reach General Marshall that night. 


8th Alarm: A Sub Is Sunk 


Dec. 7: In Washington, at 8:30 a.m., the 
Army Intelligence section received ad- 
ditional information indicating an almost 
immediate break with Japan. Colonel 
Bratton attempted to reach General Mar- 
shall. He found that General Marshall 
was horseback riding. General Marshall 
reached his office at 11:25 a.m. and held 
a conference with General Miles, chief 
of Intelligence, and General Gerow of 
the War Plans Division. 

At 12:18 p.m. (6:48 a.m. Honolulu 
time), General Marshall wired General 
Short by commercial cable: “Japanese 
are presenting at 1 p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time today what amounts to an ulti- 
matum. Also they are under orders to de- 
stroy their code machine immediately. 
wl what significance the hour set may 

ave we do not know, but be on alert ac- 
cordingly. Inform naval authorities of this 
communication.” General Short did not 
get this message until after the attack: 

At about 6:30 a.m. (noon Washington 
time) the Ward, a destroyer, and a naval 
patrol plane sighted and sank a Japanese 
submarine in the outer harbor of Pearl 
Harbor. The naval base was notified at 
7:12 a.m. of this action. The Army was 
Nor notified, although the sinking “would 
have indicated that something was on the 
move and the whole naval and military 
establishment should have been corre- 
spondingly alerted.” 

Five mobile radar sets were in opera- 
tion in Hawaii, but were inadequately 
manned. This air-warning system was in 
operation only from 0400 to 0700 (4 
a.m. to 7 a.m.) as this was judged the 
most probable time for an attack. “Gen- 
eral Short has no adequate explanation 
for not using radar 24 hours a day.” 

At 7:15 a.m. Pvt. Joseph L. Lockard, 
at a radar station at Opana, picked up a 
large number of planes approaching from 
the north. The radar station was sched- 
uled to close down at 7 a.m., but because 
a truck had not come'to take him to 
breakfast, Lockard continued to- operate 
the radar screen, picking up the planes 
about 186 miles away. 


Forget It’: Lockard telephoned First 
Lt. K. A. Tyler,* duty officer at the In- 
formation Center. Tyler assumed the 
amo to be friendly because he had 

eard indirectly that a flight of B-17s 
was en route to Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia. He told Lockard to “forget it.” 

The incoming planes were not identi- 
fied as Japanese until they came into 
view and their markings were seen. 





*Now.Meutenant colonel; Lockaré, sow @ first Mew | 
tenant. 





At 7:55 a.m., the Japs struck Peay 
Harbor. 

The first wave of Japanese torpedo 
planes came over. They dropped tor. 
pedoes especially designed for an attack 
in Pearl Harbor’s 45-foot shallow water. 
It was these torpedoes which did mos 
of the damage to the ships. (See Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides.) 

American planes were on the ground, 
“It was the custom for the planes that 
were at gunnery practice to be parked 
on the ramp Saturday afternoon, clos 
to one another. The guns were taken of 
the planes for cleaning, the planes were 
out of gas and were not to be refueled 
until Sunday . . . Many of the pilots 
were away over the week end.” 

Mobile gun batteries were not in the 
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positions that they were to occupy in 
the event of hostilities. At the time of 
the attack there was no ammunition 
for them, for rifles, or for ground ma- 
chine guns. It was stored in Aliamanu 
Crater, an old volcano about a milk 
from Fort Shafter. 


Too Little, Too Late: General Bu: 
gin, commander of anti-aircraft artillery 
in Hawaii, and General Murray, com- 
mander of an infantry division, had 
pleaded with General Short for permis- 
sion to issue ammunition so that their 
troops and weapons would be in readi- 
ness. General Short refused the request 

General Burgin said: “. . . they didnt 
want to issue any of the clean ammv- 
nition, let it get out and get dirty, 
have to take it back in later on and 
renovate it...” 

When informed of the attack, General 
Short immediately ordered No. 8 alert, 
calling for all-out defense. The 24th Di- 
vision was in battle stations by 4 

.p-m., but the Japs had by then been 
oy for five hours and destruction of 

major portion of the Pacific Fleet 
had been the price of their visit. The 
mation. was at war. 
































e A beautiful color enlargement—like the one above—5x7%4 
inches in size—from that Kodachrome transparency you 
have, of your man in the service . . . 

Because of war conditions delivery will be necessarily 
slow—but the result will be well worth waiting for. Order 
through your Kodak dealer. 


The picture shown above is a repro- 
duction of a Minicolor Print. Mini- 
color Prints are full-color photo- 
graphic enlargements—made from 
miniature transparencies taken with 


a35-mm. or Kodak Bantam camera, 
on Kodachrome Film. They come 
in three sizes: 2X (about 24 x 3% 
inches), 5X (about 5 x 7% inches), 
and 8X (about 8 x 11 inches). 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


From a 5 x 734 Minicolor Print, 
reduced in size 
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Minieolor 
Prints 


from your miniature 
Kodachrome Film transparencies 
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_ FIRST IN TRUCK PRODUCTION 


ee. And yet fully one-half 
of all the trucks in use in 
America today are nine 
years old or older—and one 
out of every eight trucks 
was made prior to 1931. 
*“‘TRUCKS PROMOTE 
PROGRESS—PROGRESS 
DEMANDS TRUCKS!”? 








AMERICA 
DEPENDS ON TRUCKS 


for thousands of vital jobs 
which only trucks perform... 
where only trucks operate 


For example: 54,000 U. S. communities depend entirely 
on motor transport ... small business firms, merchants, 
service industries deliver much of their freight by truck 
o.. and 98% of farm products leaving farms move by truck. 


More and more, the people of the United States are coming to realize that 
this fast-moving modern nation is built on motorized transportation, and that 
motor trucks play an extremely important role in the life of every man, 
woman and child in the country. 


Trucks “deliver the goods” for America. Trucks are indispensable con- 
necting carriers between farm and market, mine and factory, producer and 
consumer. Trucks haul an amazingly large percentage of the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the fuel that keeps us warm—all the vital and varied neces- 
sities of daily life and living. 

Manufacturer in normal times of a complete line of 14-, 34-1- and 114-ton 
units—supplying a wide variety of models, wheelbases and optional equip- 
ment to meet the needs of 91% of the total truck market—Chevrolet is the 
world’s leading builder of trucks. This organization is everywhere recognized 
as being first in truck production, due to overwhelming national preference for 
Chevrolet pulling-power, dependability and economy. 


America needs more of these “thrift-carriers for the nation”—will need 
them in ever-increasing numbers as the strain on America’s weakening trans- 
portation system becomes ever more severe—and Chevrolet stands ready to- 
meet that need today as it has done in the past. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


1 OUT OF EVERY 3 TRUCKS IS A CHEVROLET 


HIGH QUALITY Aiay LOW COST 
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PROVED IN THE LABORATORY! 


Laboratory measure- 

._ ment of the irritation 

’ (“bite”) in che smoke, 

indicates that the 

average of six other 

leading, popular pipe 

tobaccos is over three 

times as irritating as REVELATION! 
Since BOND STREET is produced by the 
same Philip Morris method, you'll 
find this goes for BOND STREET too! 


NOW PROVE IT IN YOUR PIPE 


Try BOND STREET or REVELATION in 
your pipe. You'll find both extra good 

. . smooth, cool-smoking —thanks to 
a Philip Morris advance in preparing 
Pipe tobaccos, 


A Genuine and very dif- 
ferent Aromatic Mixture! 
Contains a rare aromatic to- 
bacco never before used in 
popular-price blends . . . won- 
derful flavor and aroma, even 
the ladies approve. ONLY 


Smooth, cool and 15¢ 


clean-burning. 


FLAVOR'S IN... 


Iwo Pipe Tobaccos You Can Inhale 


BITE 
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PHILIP MORRIS presents 
Two Grand Pipe Mixtures—So Mild and Gentle—they’re 
Winning Thousands who Never Smoked Pipes Before! 


Here’s a tip to smokers! 
Do as thousands are do- 
ing in this shortage...try 
BOND STREET or REVELA- 
TION in a pipe. They’re the pipe 
tobaccos you can inhale, just like 
cigarettes. Yes, thousands who never 


smoked pipes before . . . are stretch- 
ing out their limited cigarette sup- 
plies . . . with mild, gentle, cool- 
smoking BOND STREET or REVELA- 
TION. Try these two grand pipe 
mixtures—made by Philip Morris— 
the flavor’s in ... the bite is out! 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
Dedicated to the Production of Fine Tobacco Products 





One of the world’s most 
Perfectly Balanced Blends! 


A magnificent “flavor-blend” 
of five different, superb tobac- 
cos ... cut five different ways; 
smokes clean, cool and ONLY 

even—every puff a 15¢ 


pleasure. 
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Sad Lack of Life’s Necessities 
Stymies Businessmen in Europe 


U.S. Travelers Put On Heat 
for Government Help in Finding 
Beds, Board, and Taxis 


For weeks. past American businessmen 
have been arriving in Europe filled with 
hope and the prospect of restoring pre- 
war commercial relations. They have 
nearly all worked hard—but mostly at the 
business of merely existing. For in hun- 
gry, disorganized Europe, the civilian 
discovers that existence itself is a prob- 
lem that can occupy most of his time. 
And American businessmen found them- 
selves without any substantial aid from 
the two branches of their own govern- 
ment most able to help them—the State 
Department and the Army. 

Some blamed the State De- 
partment (“United States Em- 
bassies in Europe are run for 
the benefit of United States 
Embassies in Europe”). Some 
blamed the Army (“Don’t they 
know there’s a war over?”). 
Both the Army and the State 
Department last week moved to 
work out some remedy. To 
illustrate the problem News- 
WEEK asked Toni Howard of 


American civilians actually fare 
in France today. 


Almost all the big Paris hotels 
are still in the hands of the 
United States Army, and the 
Amy billets only its own mili- 
tary personnel plus a few civil- 
ians—such as war correspondents 
and technicians—actually at- 
tached to the armed forces. Of 
the three hotels which the Army 
has derequisitioned, two are shut 
for repairs. Only one—the Ritz— 
is open to civilian trade. Three 
other hotels which theoretically 
are available to American busi- 
nessmen—Claridge’s, the Bristol, 
and the Louvre—are “semi-requisitioned” 
by the French Army. This means an 
American civilian can be, and often is, 
turned out for incoming French person- 
nel, All these hotels have a five-day limit. 


Ersatz Coffee; Ersatz Francs: When 
it comes to eating, the United States 
an can eat | 3 French 


restaurants, where he will be served 
soup, potatoes in two or three forms, 
sliced tomatoes, cucumbers, perhaps a 
small piece of fish, bread without butter, 
ersatz coffee—all for 200 francs ($4). Or 
he can eat at black-market places, which 
are expensive ($20 and up). Most of 
these restaurants are now closed for the 
summer. Those open are hard to find, 
since the heat is on in the Food Min- 
istry for an anti-black-market campaign. 

Another big problem is transport. With 
taxis almost nonexistent and no military 
vehicles at their service, businessmen 
wishing to see contacts in Paris have a 
choice of battling the crowds in the 
overburdened Metro or walking. There 
are also transportation difficulties for 
those who want to go to other countries 
such as Belgium and Germany. Here the 


a 





U.S. Signal Corps from Acme — 
Paris: Open cafés look inviting but they don’t mean 
much food for hungry American businessmen 


problem is to obtain a priority for Army 
travel, a job which often takes valuable 
time and makes planning difficult. One 
American I talked to said it took his 
branch manager: in Switzerland three 
months to get to Paris 'to confer with him. 

The manager of the Paris office of the 
American Express Co., H. A. Hill, ar- 
rived in Paris at 7 a.m. one dismal morm- 
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ing. At 4 p.m. the same day he was still 
unshaved and unwashed, and didn’t 
know where he would lay his head that 
night. Luckily he found a bed on ‘the 
top floor of the old American Express 
building. He slept there three nights 
while searching for a hotel room. When I 
interviewed him I found the American 
Express, which he said hopes in a few 
weeks to be able to care for United 
States civilian travelers in something a 
proaching prewar style, attempting to : 
business in a few tiny cubicles on the 
mezzanine floor of its own building—all 
the space the Army feels it can allow the 
American Express to reoccupy. The 
building is filled with Army offices and is 
a Red Cross mailing center for packages. 
Another businessman, less fortunately 
connected, had to sleep four nights in an 
emergency cot set up in the gymnasium 
of the American Legion building. “It 
wasn’t so bad,” he said. “At least I had 
hot water in my showers, which is more 
than any of the rest of the boys had.” 


Postwar War: The British on the oth- 
er hand, have made arrangements to care 
for their businessmen on the Continent 
—the provision of vehicles for gy 
ing luggage, service for finding hotel 

rooms, and, most important, the 

dignified, beautifully run British 

Empire Club, formerly the 

world-famous restaurant of 

Maxim’s. There, for 125 francs 

($2.50), representatives of British 

industry or trade can eat an ex- 

cellent French meal, and a bot- 
_ tle of good champagne costs 

800 francs ($6). 

According to United States 
Army and -State Department 
officials, various steps are being 
taken or planned to ease the 
plight of the American business- 
men in Europe. The embassy 
hints it is preparing to set up 
a restaurant similar to Maxim’s. 
The Army may-—it does not 

romise —do something about 
billeting and transport. The 

United States Chamber of Com- 

merce in France has recently 

formed a committee, headed by 

Stacy Adams of Standard Oil, 

to prod both the Army and 

State Department into action. 

But many businessmen who have 

‘fought on their own in postwar 
’ Europe think measures must be 

instituted on highest levels of 

Army and State Department co- 

operation, at least during the 

“emergency period” of the 
present franc-dollar exchange rate. They 
explain it costs them 2,000 francs ($40) 
a day simply to exist in Paris. How, the 
ask, can American export trade be. built 
up to provide jobs for- people at home 
when the job of making contacts to build 
up that trade requires so much money 
and so much personal endurance? 

In a Paris railway station,.where there 
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are no porters, no luggage carriers, and 
no taxis, I-met ati-American struggling 
along carrying two suitcases and a large 


“duffel bag. “All I need,” he grumbled 


cheerfully, “is an Army helmet. Then 
I'll know I’ve been to war.” 


Saal 


Tangier: Out, Franco! 


Spain, France, and Britain adminis- 
tered Tangier before the war. The Span- 
ish took it over during the war while 
France was helpless and Britain be- 
leaguered. Last week representatives of 
the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
France decided to take Tangier back, 
oust its current Spanish administrators, 
and settle conflicting interests by joint 
administration of the African port that 
lies across the Strait from Gibraltar. 

In the gilded Salon de ’'Horloge at the 
Quai d’Orsay in Paris, a four-power par- 
ley wound up its two-week meeting. The 
United States, intervening in the affairs 
of Tangier for the first time, had taken 
the place formerly held by Spain. Russia 
had insisted on equal representation 
(Newsweek, July 16). Gen. Francisco 
Franco, whose troops marched in from 
Spanish Morocco and occupied Tangier 
in 1940, was left out. A provisiongl in- 


ternational administration will control _ 


Tangier for the rest of this year. When a 
permanent agreement is made, it will 
probably include Spain. But by then, the 
Russians believe, the Big Four will deal 
not with Franco but his successor. 


Pa 


Approach to India 


The windows of the India Office in 
London are still blacked out. Thick, black 
dust still shrouds the togaed statues in its 

oomy halls. There, in the Viceroy’s of- 

ice, an earnest, harried man last week 
explored once more a problem that still 
appeared insoluble: the future of India. 
He was the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, 
just arrived from New Delhi. 

Last June the Viceroy had attempted 
to unify India by releasing Congress par- 
ty leaders from jail and inviting both the 
Congress and the Moslem League to join 
in drafting an administrative plan that 


would eventually or into self-govern- 
ment. But, as usual, conflicting Congress 
and Moslem demands wrecked the nego- 


tiations, though Wavell assumed the 
blame for their collapse. Now the end of 
the war with Japan made a settlement 
still more pressing. Before Asiatic nation- 
alism provoked open conflict in India, 
Britain wanted to guarantee long-term 
peace in the subcontinent. 

From 10 in the morning to 5:30 or 6, 
Wavell met with Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, his assistants, 
and members of the new Labor govern- 
ment. In civilian clothes, except when his 
field marshal’s uniform was required for 
formal functions, he broke his heavy 
routine only by dining with Prime Min- 





British Combine 
Wavell again seeks a solution for India 


ister Attlee and with an excursion to the 
White Tower, one of London’s best Greek 
restaurants. 

No immediate British move was ex- 

ted from Wavell’s visit. But the plans 

e made now might mature next spri 

when the results of Indian oneal 
elections establish the strength—and right 
of governmental representation—of In- 
dia’s two main political parties. The 
Moslem League is expected to gain at the 
polls; if it does the drive for Pakistan (a 
separate Indian Moslem state) will be 
strengthened. To spike a Moslem seces- 
sion (which Wavell opposes), Congress 
majorities may offer the League posts 
in new coalition provincial governments. 


Ca 


Roster of Wretches 


At Moscow in November 1943 the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia agreed that 
some war criminals had committed of- 
fenses so great and so general they could 
not be tried by one nation alone. They 
ordered the establishment of an interna- 
tional tribunal to try the major criminals; 
they set up a commission to list the guilty 
men and draft a legal code for their trials. 
After nearly two years of argument and 
legalistic quibbling, the Big Four (now 
including France) last week issued their 
first list of war criminals, scheduled for 
trial this fall. 


Aristocrats of Sin; With Adolf Hitler 
dead, Herman Goring led the list. Next 
(apparently listed by enormity of guilt 
rather than by alphabet) came Rudolf 
Hess, once the Fiihrer’s chosen successor; 
then former Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Franz von Papen, vet- 
eran ambassador-spy of two wars, Wal- 
ther Funk, architect of German economic 
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warfare, and Hjalmar Schacht, the Nazi's 
financial wizard. 

It continued with Nazi fanatics like 
Alfred Rosenberg, the party's pagan 
“philosopher,” Julius Streicher, its most 
virulent anti-Semite, and Robert Ley who 
led the Labor Front. The governors and 
gauleiters of occupied countries were 
down for trial; so were the top army and 
navy commanders who collaborated with 
the Nazis. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, head of the great Krupp firm, 
was the only industrialist listed so far; 
Martin Bormann, Hitler’s secretary, was 
the only defendant not yet officially cap- 


tured although the Soviets indicated he . 


had been caught. : 

Most of the prisoners awaited their 
trials in one-man cells in the massive city 
jail on the edge of Nuremberg. Almost to 
a man, they still idolized Hitler, but at 
least half of the group now displayed an 
interest in religion. Dr. Hans Frank, the 
vicious governor general of occupied 
Poland, was the most eager Bible reader. 
Streicher was the most unrepentant. Gér- 
ing was docile after early outbursts 
against prison food. Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy, described by the head jailer as 
“the only sassy devil in the lot,” stormed 
at his guard: “Remember—I am Regent 
of Hungarv!” 

By autumn, the Allies hope, the first 
of the Nazi criminals will be moved from 


. jail to the Nuremberg Palace of Justice. 


There, in a third-floor courtroom, now 
enlarged to measure 90 by 40 feet, some 
500 people will watch the world’s first 
international war-criminal trials. 


Sa 


Vidkun the Barefaced 


Norwegian alienists and neurologists 
X-rayed the brain of ‘Vidkun Quisling 
and declared him sane and normal, ex- 
cept for polyneuritis brought on by an 
excessive use of alcohol or narcotics, or 
—less likely—a lack of vitamins. The jury 
at his trial for treason took a day off to 
inspect his sumptuous hilltop home near 
Oslo, the 30-room Gimle (“home of the 
Viking gods”), and his country hide- 
away, Eagle’s Nest, both stuffed with 
tapestries, paintings, and other loot from 
the Norwegian royal palace, museums, 
and confiscated estates. But the pasty- 
faced traitor, his head throbbing from 
the medical examination, showed no sign 
of guilt. Instead he continued last week 
to stall off in every way possible the end 
of his trial, his inevitable conviction and 
execution. 

Quisling first challenged the legality 
of Norwegian capital-punishment stat- 
utes. Then he protested the replacement 
of his ailing defense counsel by the law- 
yers assistant. Finally Quisling whined 
that mental cruelties were inflicted on 
im while he was in prison, and com- 
plained: “I also have lost 40 pounds in 
weight.” The presiding judge observed 
that most Norwegians had lost weight 
under Quisling’s regime, particularly 
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Game from the hills... 


Asti, California, in the °80s. In the 
vineyards the Colonists tended their 
vines . ; . from ‘the surrounding hills 
and nearby lakes they brought game 
and fowl ... and with them, enjoyed 
their own superb wines. 


Soon, these wines would be winning 
world acclaim at international expo- 
sitions. And, today, you can add good 
living to your table... with wines 
made in this great tradition by Italian 


bana’ Swiss Coron’ 


Wines with a frost. jor your pleasure today , 


hee! 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRKANCISCU 


Swiss Colony of Asti. With tonight’s 
dinner . . . serve one of the Colony’s 
table wines...Tipo Red or Tipo 
White .. . famous for lightness, flavor 
and bouquet. 


Enjoy, too, the Colony’s fine dessert 
wines... such as Gold Medal Label 
California Port, Sherry or Muscatel. 
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STERLING 


LHS has never 
turned out better pipes, nor 
more pipes, in the 50 years of 
LHS pipe-making. And yet, 
so great is the demand that 
dealers’ stocks are often de- 
pleted. 


But, good news—with war's 
end, more and more LHS 
pipes are now available 
for our civilian friends. 
Not all models yet, but 
a big ‘selection, and all 
pre-war quality and 

workmanship. Your 

dealer has them. 
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Reichsmarshal’s Ride: This club car, temporary rest stop for two GI's, was 

















European 


only one of ten that made up Hermann Goring’s luxurious private train. One coach 
was filled with the best wines and liquors, another with phonograph records. Each 
‘sleeping section had a huge bathroom and dressing room; a radio was in every room. 





those he had ordered placed in concen- 


tration camps. “Sit down!” he shouted, 
and Quisling was silent. 

The deadline for Quisling’s execution 
was Oct. 8, when Norway will hold its 
first. general election in nine years. But 
despite general impatience and pressure 
from Norwegian leftists who complained 
he was getting “too fair” a trial, the gov- 
ernment moved deliberately. Summing 
up the case of Norway against its be- 
trayer, Annaeus Schjoedt, the public 
prosecutor, asked for Quisling’s death on 
three counts. Though a score of witnesses 
(including Nazi war.criminals) had testi- 
fied to his guilt, one man still in hiding 
could make the case complete. He was a 
35-year-old Storm Trooper general, Hans 
Wilhelm Scheidt, who served as liaison 
man between Quisling and Alfred Rosen- 


: }| berg, the Nazi “philosopher.” 


As Schjoedt demanded the death pen- 
alty for both military and civil treason, 
Quisling’s flabby face turned deep red. 
In silent, impotent rage, he clutched his 
pencils and notebooks before the end of 
the four-and-a-half-hour summation. 
Then, with his blue eyes glaring at the 
prosecutor, he left the courtroom with 
an air of injured dignity, wounded, 
frightened, too angry to answer. 


woo’ 


Groundwork for the League 


The Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations got down to business in 
Church House in London ‘last week. 
Seven out of ten subcommittees prepared 
to set up the different sections of the or- 


ganization created in San Francisco. Ed- 


ward R. Stettinius Jr., chief American * 


delegate to the commission, landed in 
Southampton from the Queen Mary with 
his wife and three sons. 

Until the United Naticns charter is 
ratified by 28 of the 50 nations that 
drafted it (so far 16 have ratified), the 
commission will lay the groundwork of 
the new world league. Meanwhile Stet- 
tinius suggested one job for the future 
Security Council. The Unit. d States, he 
said, may give control of the atomic 
bomb to the Council, to enforce world 
peace through international respons 
bility. 


Sa 


No Berlin Black Market, 
Money-Sated GI's Grieve 


Joseph S. Evans, NEwsweex’s chief 
European correspondent, sends this story 
of soldier trading in Berlin. 


From jeeps to toilet paper, from play- 
ing cards to Parisian lingerie—it is still all 
available in Berlin’s fantastic curb ma 

The jeep brought 20,000 marks, but 
the sale did not stick. (The occupation 
mark is worth 10 cents.) MP’s caught the 
GI seller, who was forced to refund the 
proceeds and now awaits court-martial 
while the Russian purchaser had to give 
up the jeep. Toilet paper—not even the 
soft kind—went for 200 marks to the Rus- 


sians. Playing cards sold by the Germans | 


are usually worth 100 marks with the 


Russians again the purchasers. Feminine | 
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fripperies also find ready purchasers 
among Red Army men, but there is no 
price scale—except that of at least five 
times the original cost, even though not 
new. There is a touch of pathos, however, 
in the sight of a dowdy German frau of- 
fering a lacy green silk slip, only to have 
a bulky Russian hold it up against him- 
self, shake his head, and toss it back—too 
small for his girl friend back home. 


The Reds Get Wise: GI’s—except for 
the one who almost disposed of the jeep 
sell virtually nothing but watches and 
cigarettes and buy only cameras or per- 
haps a bottle of schnapps if available. 
There is only one marketplace left in- 
stead of the three or four that flourished 
six weeks ago. It is at the foot of the Tier- 
garten just outside the Brandenburg Tor. 
There a thousand or more people gather 
in the afternoons and early evenings 
though signs in Russian, German, and 
British warn that loitering is verboten. 
The trade still goes on despite frequent 
raids and numerous arrests by the MP’s, 
British and American. Even so, the au- 
thorities are not really worried. There is 
no real black market such as developed in 
France, and they are certain there is not 
going to be. Measures were taken early 
enough to insure that. 

Also the present market is slowly dying 
out. There is many a moan when a GI 
finds that, whereas his Mickey Mouse 
watch brought 7,000 marks when he ar- 
rived in Berlin early in July, 30 excellent 
timepieces he had a friend bring him 
back from Paris this week only net him 
about 2.000 marks apiece. The Russians, 
oddly enough, do not seem to want more 
than three or four watches each—or else 
they are running out of money, although 
the suitcases stuffed with marks with 
which they arrive at the marketplace 
would indicate it was the former reason. 

Cigarettes, too, are virtually being 
, Siven away now.-The 150 or 200 marks 
a package or as much as 20 marks for a 
single cigarette, which were the prices 
‘prevailing in the “good old days,” now 
have slumped. The Germans simply will 
not part with more than 100 cok for a 
package and are even trying—vainly so far 
—to buy them for as little as 75 marks. 






Money to Burn: But the biggest 
damper is the new restriction prohibiting 
GI’s and officers from converting more 
than 10 per cent of their base pay from 
occupation marks into money faders or 
War Bonds. Soldiers now also are begin- 
ning to understand what was not so ob- 
vious. They are not simply putting it over 
on the Russians or the Germans but 
actually adding to the burden of the 
American pr Russian soldiers never 
have been allowed to take or send occu- 
pation marks home. 

The camera trade has slumped too— 
not from a lack of purchasers, but a lack 
of cameras. Consequently, prices have 
skyrocketed. Whereas your correspondent 
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was able to pick up a Leica—since “lib- 
erated” from me—for only two packages 
of cigarettes and 1,000 marks early in 
July, it was impossible to replace this 
week. Only one was offered and 10,000 
marks was demanded. 

So the $3,000,000 bonanza reaped by 
American troops in Berlin in July shrank 
sadly in August. There is no way to spend 
money here and now it cannot be sent 
home. Unless some loophole is discovered 
in the new regulation—which is theater- 
wide—the heyday is over. GI’s, and plenty 
of officers too, are searching frantically 
for some way out. It is sad to see money 
just waiting to be picked up. But what 
can you do with it? 


ron 


Though Leipzig Is Lively, 
Its Cupboard.Is Bare 


NewsweEeEk’s Moscow correspondent 
last week became one of the first Allied 
writers to be admitted to the Russian 
zone of occupation in Germany. From 
Leipzig he sends the following story: 


Leipzig, with a population of 550,000, 
is relatively one of the most normal of 
German cities under Russian occupation. 
It is much less badly smashed than Dres- 
den, Berlin, or the Ruhr and Rhineland 
cities. There is a semblance of normal 
life and even gaiety. Streetcars are run- 
ning and so are railway trains to other 
cities in the Russian-occupied zone, 
though not yet for passengers to the 
British and American zones. 


Bach in Defeat: “Der Freischiitz,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugen Onégin” will soon be playing at 
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the Leipzig opera. Every Saturday the 
admirable boy choir continues to sing in 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Thomas Kirche. 
The church is crowded with hundreds of 
middle-class, surprisingly well-dressed 
Germans. During the interval the pastor 
reads the Bible text—usually from the 
Book of Job. Thomas Kirche is intact, 
unlike Johannis Kirche where Bach is 
buried, which is in ruins. 

Numerous cafés and bierstuben, where 
beer is sold cheaply, are open. Shops are 
empty except for odds and ends like 
stationery, postcards, and cosmetics. Res- 
taurants serve wretched vegetarian meals 
partly payable in ration coupons. Caba- 
rets are on the smutty side, which 
startles the Russians who say: “I suppos 
it’s an old German custom.” r, 

In one of the main squares is a circus 
under an enormous tent, where a com- 
pany of midgets sing, dance, are rolled 
in a carpet, and do somewhat elementary 
acrobatics. The audience is full of Ger- 
man children and Russian soldiers. The 
Russians wonder why the midgets were 
not called up under Hitler’s total mobili- 
zation for the Wehrmacht. A big zoo 
with a variety of crocodiles, monkeys, 
and other wild beasts is also flourishing 
and popular with the children and the 
Russians. 


Food and Drink: The black market | 


thrives, despite numerous attempts to re- 
strict and prohibit it. A liter of schnapps 
costs 1,000 marks ($100 U. S.) as against 
unrationed beer at 60 pfennigs a glass. 
Food is short and the Russian officers’ 
mess at the Hotel Fiirstenhof—largely de- 
pending on local supplies, with ersatz 
sausage as the main dish—is probably the 
worst officers’ mess in the Red Army. 
The Oberbiirgermeister of Leipzig, 
Erich Zeigler, drew a gloomy picture of 
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the situation in Saxony. He spoke with 
extraordinary bitterness, which he said 
all Germans shared, against the western 
Allies for having smashed up Dresden jn 
two giant raids last February. “Was it 
really necessary at that stage of the 
war?” he asked. Zwinger, the old historic 
part af Dresden with its famous churches 
and many art treasures, including the 
Diirer altarpiece, has been destroved. 
He also said 200,000 people were mostly 
“burned to death.” 

Leipzig was about 30 per cent de. 
stroyed. Ninety per cent of Leipzig’ 
printing works were wiped out by bomb. 
ing. There are still a large variety of 
small industries in Leipzig, but bigger 
industries are being dismantled by the 
Russians in accordance with the Potsdam 
agreements or as war booty. 

Like other left-wing leaders, Zeigler 


_ realized this loss of industry was the re- 


sult of Hitler’s regime. He thought, how. 
ever, that generosity would pay the vic- 
tors in the long run and claimed 63,000- 
000 Germans would have difficulty sub- 
sisting in a restricted area even on a 
greatly lowered standard of living. Sax- 
ony, Zeigler said, had- enough food on 
hand to carry through the winter on 
the present reduced rations, but the 
most critical time would be_ between 
February and March and the next 
harvest—a five-month period. 

The most acute problem, closely al- 
lied to food, is that of refugees from 
Silesia and the Sudetenland. They arrive 
with little baggage and are dumped on 
reluctant farmers, with the result that 
the population in some rural areas has 
doubled and even trebled. Typhus 
among the refugees is so common that 
the Russians have onnenns compulsory 
inoculations for the ole population 
everywhere in their zone. 








Well-Dressed Proletariat: 


Moscow, style-conscious Russians view these samplings of 


At a fashion exhibition in collective couture: women’s clothes for town and country; 
a man’s beach suit designed for a holiday in the Crimea. 
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You'll be surprised how many risks exist 
right in your own household. Just ask your 


family! Another surprise: a single insurance 


poljcy—just one piece of paper—now covers 
many of these everyday hazards. 

After you “try this one on your family,” 
ask your Hartford agent or your insurance 
broker about our “All-in-One” plan of 
protection. : 


windows means 


If your youngsters play baseball and other games, 
it will be smart to have your home covered by glass 
insurance. The Hartford “‘All-ineOne” policy pays 
for replacing glass breakage which results from 
flying baseballs—or any other cause except fire. 


says Mother. And she does, 
too, because she knows how 
quickly plain, ordinary water 
can ruin ceilings, wallpaper 
and floors. But she’ll stop 
worrying the minute she knows 
that house and contents are in- 
sured against water damage. 





Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance * + Hartford 15, Conn. 


“Ooh! Suppose a thief gets my vike?” 


Bicycles, jewelry, money, 
silverware, furs...there’s plenty 
of valuable property around 
_ house to tempt thieves and 

urglars. So every member of 
the family—and your guests and 
servants, too, need the protec- 
tion of Residence and Outside 
Theft insurance. Is it included 
in the “All-in-One” policy? 


Sure is! 


For instance, think how just one damage suit might cost 
you $1,000—$5,000—$10,000! It can happen. And often 
does! Your child leaves a toy on the sidewalk—your dog 

bites someone—a visitor falls on a staircase. 

To think about more pleasant things, do you know that 
the very same “All-in-One” policy will give your family 
protection against injury claims and damage suits? Covers 
golf, hunting and fishing, too! 


“Say...what about me 
" .oewhat if | get hurt?” 


Servants often are injured at their work. So the “‘All- 
in-One”’ policy takes care of them too*, paying for neces- 
sary medical care, including doctors’ and hospital bills, 
etc., up to $250 per person (or more if you like) without 
any question as to who’s responsible. Full-time and part- 
time household help are all covered—and your guests tool 


*If you reside in New Jersey or California, inquire 
about Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


Hartford's “Family All-in-One” policy 


Includes all these forms of protection, and more! Or 
ne can omit any which do not apply to your family. 
his protection may be tailored to your needs. It’s a 
modern, flexible kind of policy. Get all the facts, without 
obligation, from your Hartford agent or your broker. 
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‘Best in the World’ 


The contention that Canada’s rehabili- 
tation program for war veterans is “the 
best in the world” will be explored by 
Parliament. A committee of war-veteran 
members will examine how effectively 
the program has been operating. 

In a series of bills passed since 1940, 
Canada has laid the foundations for one 
of the world’s most comprehensive re- 
habilitation programs. Provisions include: 
@ A guarantee of reemployment in pre- 
war jobs, including wage increases and 
promotions which would have accrued 
under normal circumstances. 

@ A $100 clothing grant; one month’s 
pay and allowances (for dependents). 
@ Gratuities of $7.50 for each month’s 


exclusively to delays due to red tape or 
maladministration: some gratuities and 
grants have been delayed; some veter- 
ans have had trouble reestablishing them- 
selves in new trades. 

In its first year, the government's vet- 
erans-affairs department has grown from 
a staff of 5,000 to 8,200 and is expected 
to reach 12,000 by 1947. Of the more 
than 1,000,000 veterans it will serve, 
about 250,000 have applied so far. Of 
171,762 applications for gratuities re- 
ceived by May 10, payments had started 
for 153,223. About $6,000,000 is being 
paid out éach month. 

Few major changes are expected from 
the current session of Parliament. But 
opposition forces will urge higher pension 
rates for disabled veterans and widows. 





British Combine 


Nov. -15, 1941: Canadian troops march into their Hong Kong camp 


service in Canada and $15 for each 
month’s service overseas, plus supple- 
mentary gratuities of one week’s pay and 
allowances for every six months’ service 
Overseas. (With five years’ service over- 
seas, a veteran would draw about $1,200 
in gratuities on a monthly installment 
basis in the first year after discharge. ) 

@ Reestablishment grants for education, 
vocational training, acquisition or repair 
of a home, purchase of a business or 
equipment for a trade, working capital 
for a profession or business, purchase and 
stocking of a farm, or insurance. (Grants, 
dependent upon length of service and 
type of benefit desired, range up to 
$1,200 with loans also available.) 

@ Unemployment benefits dependent 
upon length of service but not to exceed 
52 weeks’ payment. 

@ Priorities for civil-service jobs. 


How It Works: So far, veterans ap- 


to be satisfied with the orgeee. 
Complaints have been confined almost 


Heroes of Hong Kong 


Canada was not only the first nation 
to declare war against Japan after Pear] 
Harbor; its troops were also among the 
first North American land forces to en- 
gage the Japs in hand-to-hand combat. 
Landed at Hong Kong on Nov. 15, 1941, 
two Canadian regiments shared in the 
hopeless battle against 60,000 Japs which 
ended on Christmas Day. Of the 1,985 


‘Canadians, 296 were dead or missing; 


the balance were prisoners. 

But Canada’s interest in the war 
against Japan was long obscured while 
its three armed forces were completely 
committed to the European -heater. 
(From September 1939 until Decem- 
ber 1941 Canada had been the only 
American nation at war with Germany.) 
After V-E Day, Canada’s role in the Pa- 
cific was limited by government policy 
(said to have been set by agreement 
with Great. Britain and the United 
States) which planned to send some 
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: 70,000 army, navy, and air-force volun. 


teers into action: 
‘Last week Canadians remembered the 


‘grim Christmas of 1941 as they learned 


that most of the Canadian prisoners in 
Jap hands (376 in or near Hong Kong 
and 1,180 in Japan) had been liberated 
or had taken over their own prison 
camps. Army and state-department crews 
were rushed to Manila to receive the 
freed prisoners and speed them home. 

Few Canadians were surprised when 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King an. 
nounced that Canada would nét partici- 
pate in the occupation of Japan. Many 
who had bitterly opposed the govem. 
ment’s moderate Pacific war. effort drew 
what solace they could from the fact 
that a Canadian anti-aircraft cruiser, the 
Prince Robert, which had _ escorted 
Canadian troops to Hong. Kong in 1941, 
sailed into Hong Kong Harbor again last 
week with a British convoy. 

Ottawa expects gallantry awards will 
be made to several of the heroes of Hong 
Kong as soon as their feats are known. 


atl 


O Canada! 


For its 78 years as a nation Canada 
has been a country without symbols of 
nationhood. But the newly elected Par- 


‘ liament meeting for the first time this 


week is likely to adopt-a national flag, a 
national anthem, and a legal definition 
of Canadian citizenship. 

Many Canadians had long ‘wged that 
common use of the Union Jack with 
Great Britain obscured Canad ’ _ inde- 
pendent status. But imperialists had 
clung to the British flag. Demand for a 
distinctive flag intensified as Canada’s 
international stature grew during the war. 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King, who | 


promised a national flag during his el 
tion campaign early this summer, indi- 
cated his personal choice by having the 
Red Ensign® flown or Parliament Hill 
on V-E Da, to honor the servicemen 
who had fought under it. Many alterna- 
tive designs have been suggested, but 
the choite is up to Parliament. 

Two songs have long had a semi-off- 
cial status as Canadian anthems: “O 
Canada” and “The Maple Leaf Forever. 
But the British anthem “God Save the 
King” (whose music is used in the Unit- 
ed States for “America”) is sung nuch 
more frequently. Parliament will prob- 
ably choose “O Canada.” 

Parliament’s most usetul contribution 
to nationhood will be the defining of 
Canadian citizenship. Each census has 
aroused indignativ.a when enumcrators 
have refused to accept “Canadian” as a 
racial origin. A committee under Secre- 
tary of State Paul Martin has spent weeks 
working out a definition to meet popula 
demand and legal needs. 





“— inating in the British Navy in the Tudor era, 
the Red tusign has been used since 1707 by the 


merchant marine. When flown in Canada it carries 
the Dominion’s armorial bearings. 
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ALADDIN AND HIS 
WONDERFUL LAMP 
WERE JUST PIRERS! 


[NbusTRY has no Aladdin’s lamps to 
rub but its accomplishments are even 
more astonishing than those of the genie 
in the Arabian Nights tale. 

Here are some of the things that happened 
in industry in the twenty years just before 
the war: 

. Output per man-hour in the manu- 
facturing industries was increased by 117 
per cent. 

production of industrial goods was 
increased by 67 per cent. ’ 

. . average hourly earnings rose about 
40 per cent. 
. . . total employment was increased by 
4 million people. 
Here are some additional notes from the 
record: 

. the price of radios was ‘reduced from 
an ‘average of $125 to $34; annual sales 
jumped from 1.3 million sets to 13.7 
million sets. 


... mechanical refrigerators were reduced 








KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, gg WISCONSIN 


BETTER PRODUCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


from an average price of $550 to $155 
and annual sales jumped from 5,000 ma- 
chines to 314 million. 


. . . Oil burners were reduced from an 
average price of $735 to $333; annual 
sales increased from 75,000 units to 
321,000 units. 


These are but a few examples from thou- 
sands of products whose sales soared when 
their prices were reduced. 


What’s the moral? Just this — we have 
made new jobs — established the highest 
standard of living and the highest wage 
rates in‘the world, by producing more and 


better goods at lower prices for more people - 


to use and enjoy. 


We've done it by better manufacturing with 
modern machine tools to increase output 
per man-hour. We've done it with Ameri- 
can enterprise, ingenuity, drive for progress. 
Isn’t that most of the answer to jobs — 
security — prices — and the enjoyment 
of life for all of us in the future? 


























































% Industrial records prove that output 
per man-hour increases at the rate of 
approximately 50% every ten years. 
This National Industrial Par is the 
foundation of American industrial 
leadership and high living standards. 


% Elimination of waste — plus im- 
proved production techniques — plus 
the most modern machine tools are the 
controlling forces that increase output 
per man-hour and cut production costs. 


% Ability to cut costs — nof the cost 
of the tools themselves — are the de- 
ciding factors in determining machine 
tool needs. At least 10% of the total 
machine tool investment should be set 
aside yearly for machine tool replace- 
ment to enable your company to cut 
production costs — attain or excel In- 
dustrial Par. 

















Recognize and respect the wearer of 
an Honorable Service Button. If is a 
badge of honorable service issued by 
our Government to veterans of the Army, 
Novy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
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Line Against Inflation Bends; 
Bowles Strives to Avoid Break 


_ Pressure to Increase Prices 
Keeps OPA Chief in Hot Water; 
Congress to Decide Issue | 


Chester Bowles has been ‘sitting on a 
hot seat ever since he took over the Office 
of Price Administration two years ago. 
This week his seat was just about the hot- 
test in Washington. Ordered by President 
Truman to “hold the line” against infla- 
tion, he was also the target of terrific pres- 
sure to raise the prices of consumer goods. 

Bowles’s strategy is to hold the line but 
bend it slightly backward at the points of 
greatest danger. Last week he granted a 
2 to 24% per cent increase in the price of 
cotton textiles at the mills, an action the 
OPA said was required by the Bankhead 
amendment to the Stabilization Extension 
Act. Bendings in the offing this week: (1) 
higher ceilings for cheaper makes of un- 
derwear, whose manufacturers are pro- 
ducing virtually none of the lower-priced 
goods; (2) a slight increase for washing 
machines, whose makers have threatened 
to “sit down” unless the OPA al- 
lows them a better profit margin. 


The Sore Spots: Although the 
OPA thinks rhanufacturers will not 
dare “strike,” threats were grow- 
ing louder: 

@ Underwear makers privately 
said they would rather keep ma- 
chines idle than make low-priced 
goods at present margins. 

@ One Chicago manufacturer, Ber- 
nard J. Hank of the Conlon Corp., 
was far from mollified by the OPA’s 
talk of boosting the 1942 price of 
washing machines by 7.7 per cent 
instead of the 5.2 per cent pre- 
viously granted. He predicted that 
no machines would move “under 
the present unworkable formula” 
and thought it ironic that the OPA 
allowed him .the biggest markup, 
60 per cent, on crates which he 
wouldn’t need unless he moved his 
product. Another Chicago manu- 
facturer, the Electric Household 
Utilities Corp., was the target of 
an OPA $150,000 treble-damage 
suit for overceiling pricing. 

@ Retail merchants took to Wash- 
ington a specially prepared 120- 
page book by two economists to 
prove it was impossible, unwise, 
and unsound for them to absorb 
increased factory costs of certain 


the profit picture was by no means as 
gloomy as the retailers claimed. 

@ Property owners turned a frigid eye on 
Bowles’s decision to keep rents pegged at 
present levels through next June. One 
real-estate spokesman direly predicted 
builders would erect few new houses un- 
less freed of OPA control. 


The Dire Warning: Holding grimly 
to the line, Bowles warmed: “The situa- 
tion we now face is packed with dynamite 
. . . @ mixture of explosive elements 
which, touched off, can blow up and shat- 
ter our economy beyond recognition ... . 
A stable price level during the coming 
year is imperative for successful recon- 
version. Rising, unstable prices will pre- 
vent sound forward planning for high- 
volume production.” 

So far, price troubles. haven’t crippled 
reconversion. This was shown clearly by 
first official War Production Board figures 
on postwar production. The July output 
of 3,750 concems in 42 peacetime indus- 
tries was 46 per cent of normal and rose 
to 48 in August; employment rose from 
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51 per cent of normal to 57. The com. 
panies in the survey were the principal 








‘manufacturers of durable goods and 


equipment. 

A total of $479,000,000 worth of pro- 
duction by these companies included 
4,256 automobiles, 722,000 electric ap- 
pliances, 31,000 washers and jironers, 34 - 
000 refrigerators, 2,000 sewing machines, 
37,000 vacuum cleaners, 93,000 electric 
fans, 23,000 electric ranges, and 332,000 
watches. Other items were $4,813,000 
worth of metal furniture, $106,000,000 
of wood furniture, $124,193,000 of farm 
machinery, and $4,135,000 of flatware. 


Significance 


Those manufacturers trying to break 
the OPA line believe removal of all price 
restrictions will get industry into full pro- 
duction and employment quickly, restore 
competition, and thus force prices down 
after some temporary increases. 

The OPA also wants quick achieve- 
ment of full produétion and employment, 
but thinks this can.be done without tak- 
ing off the price lid. It feels that if manu- 
facturers suffer losses when they first 
shift back to civilian production, they 
can make them up once they reach mass 
production. 

The decisive battle will be fought in 
Congress. The pressure now directed 
against Bowles is being transferred this 
week to members of the House and Senate 





_ in an all-put effort to kill the OPA. How 


successful this effort will be depends part- 

ly upon how vigorously President Truman 

. Supports Bowles, and partly upon 
the effectiveness of counterpressure 
by the lobbies of labor and con- 
sumer groups. 


Pe 


So Sheer, So Cheap 


Nylon yarn began flowing from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to 
hosiery mills last week. By about 
Christmas retail stores will have an 
average of one pair of new nylon 
stockings for each woman in the 

United States. But not for a year 
will there be enough to build up a 
working supply of a dozen pairs. 

Most manufacturers think the 
new nylons will cost less than pre- 
war stocks, which have a ceiling of 
between $1.55 and $2.50 for the 
most popular models. Because of 
its improved manufacturing meth- 
ods and enlarged capacity, du 

- Pont has progressively reduced the 
price of yarn. 

To prevent a scramble for the 
first nylons since 1942, hosiery 
manufacturers have asked the War 
Production Board to hold up ship- 
ments to wholesalers and _ retailers 
until about Dec. 1 and to delay 
sales for a few weeks thereafter. 
By then, retailers would have re- 
ceived 36,000,000 pairs;.or about | 








items. Unimpresse, Bowles said 
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one-third of their prewar Christ- | 
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WEBSTER 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “*ARLAB” New York City 
“Whe, 


Teletalk master station in Disbursing Unit |, U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R.I., and Lt. (ig) Martha M. Hosinski, Wave disbursing officer, 
ond William L. Donaidson, Storekeeper 1c, af the disbursing office. 


Two 12-station Teletalk Systems speed operations at the 
U.S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. One is in the 
Commanding Officer’s office; the other. one station of 
which is shown above, is in Disbursing Unit I. 


These systems have been in constant use since shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. They have saved hours of Navy time by 

roviding instant two-way communication with major 
Trsdene or departments. 


The same Teletalk efficiency, widely used by the Navy and 
other armed services in wartime, is an economically sound 
peacetime investment for you. 


Offices and plants save run-around time, save effort, save 
money, with the clear, instant intercommunication Tele- 
talk Systems provide. Teletalk equipment is made in many 
styles to provide wide flexibility. Additional equipment can 
be added, as needs require, to any present Teletalk System. 


Ask your local Teletalk distributor to analyze your require- 
ments and recommend the Teletalk System you need ‘Took 
him up in your classified telephone directory; or if he is not 
listed, write us direct. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK...BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS! 


speeds pay-account handling 


At this U. S. Naval 
Training Station 
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..- Adds hours to your work week 













































Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, In- 
cor porated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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nere Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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Russell’s sleek dream car with hydraulic motors interests Ford 


mas supply. But the WPB fears that it 
lacks authority to make the plan stick. 
Manufacturers hesitate to adopt it them-- 
selves because of possible charges of 
acting in restraint of trade. 

The first new nylons will look much 
like the old ones. But once manufactur- 
ers satisfy the initial demand, they will 
turn to fancier colors and textures. Roy 
E. Tilles, president of the Gotham Ho- 
siery Co., last week predicted: “You'll see 
stockings so sheer you can’t see them.” 


Sed 


No Bourbon, Suh? 


Production controls on distillers ended 
last week. But instead of the expected 
torrent of whisky and neutral spirits, 
only a few drops will trickle out until 
the end of the year. The reason: the 
Department of Agriculture, concerned 
about the world grain supply, allocated 
to distillers 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
rye, and malt a month, or enough for 
about 15,000,000 gallons of liquor. Dis- 
tillers will get no corn, the base of 
bourbon. 

Since this allocation would keep the 
whole industry operating for only seven 
days a month, the companies began 
shutting down most plants. The distillers 
could take some solace from the Agri- 
culture Department’s hint of a possible 
corn allotment in November after the 
new crop is harvested. Meanwhile, drink- 
ers will get less bourbon and more 


blends of fresh neutral spirits and - 


aged whiskies. 


~ 
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Dream Car for Ford 


Two months ago Ray Russell startled 
his fellow industrial designers. In_ his 
workshop-studio in Grosse Pointe Park, 
just outside Detroit, he showed them the 
result of four years’ work—an automobile 
with no clutch, transmission, drive shaft, 
axles, or brakes. Instead, a hydraulic 
pump, driven by a standard rear-mount- 


ed engine, forces oil through flexible - 


couplings to the wheels. Then hydraulic 


- motors cause the pressure to turn the 


wheels. With “quadraulic drive” Russell 


claims a smoother ride and a 12 per cent 
saving in fuel. 

Last week Russell’s friends heard 
more about the car. The Ford Motor Co., 
NEWSWEEK was told, had bought the 
idea and put Russell on a retainer. 


Par 


‘John L. Spreads Out 


If there is any American labor leader 
with as sharp a tongue and as great a gift 


for ponderous oratory as John L. Lewis, 


it is Alexander F. Whitney, the silver- 
haired, 72-year-old preacher’s son who 
has ruled the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen since 1928. 

' This week it appeared that these two 
masters of vituperation might soon be 
crossing words. For John L. Lewis’ 
“catch-all” union, District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers, announced that it 
would organize and “take over” the rail- 
road field which has long been under the 
unchallenged sway of the independent 
brotherhoods. Already, District 50 sdid, 
it had enrolled 60 per cent of the train- 
men and conductors of the Long Is- 
land Railroad. 

William Dalrymple, director of the 
UMW campaign, declared he would or- 
ganize every railroader in the. country 
from “section men to engineers.” District 
50 is entering the railroad field, he said, 
“because there are thousands of unor- 
ganized workers and thousands of or- 
ganized workers who are disgruntled and 
dissatisfied with the efforts of the ‘stand- 
ard’ brotherhoods.” Whitney retorted: 


’ “Dalrymple, known as ‘Windy’ Dalrym- 


ple, has nothing to offer but unfulfilled 
promises.” He charged the “open-shop in- 
terests” lurked behind Lewis's plans. 
- Some labor reporters interpreted Lew- 
is’s latest move as an indication that 
he would try to build a third great labor 
federation in competition to both the 
CIO and AFL. But a NEWSWEEK re- 
porter who saw Lewis lunching in Wash- 
ington last week with William Green, 
AFL president, predicted he would soon 
make his peace with the AFlI+ and then 
‘o after the CIO, smiting them, as he is 
ond of saying, “both hip and thigh.” 
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‘In Preference to Anyone’ 


In April and May the Sullivan Dry 
Dock & Repair Co. of Brooklyn laid off 
Abraham Fishgold, a 28-year-old war 
veteran, for lack of work. Under its con- 
tract with the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers (CIO), the company had to 
furlough employes on the basis of their 
length of service. In Fishgold’s case, this 
meant keeping 46 non-veterans with 

eater seniority. He sued for lost wages 
of $94.60, citing the provision in the Se- 
lective Service Act that a former service- 
mah “shall not be oe ... without 
cause within one year after restoration” 
to his old job. 

Last week Fishgold won. In the first 
clear-cut decision on veterans’ “super- 
seniority,” Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo of 
the United States District Court. ruled 
that he was entitled to his job “in pref- 
erence to anyone else except a veteran in 
the same category . . . Congress had in 
mind that the returning veteran should 
have one year’s opportunity to rehabili- 
tate himself and to be free of open com- 
petition with his fellow workers [and 
that] during the year of reemployment 
the veteran shall be employed on any 
day there is work to be had even if it 
means that a non-veteran will not work.” 
The union will .appeal directly to the 
Supreme Court. 


Doe 


A Dollar Down... 


Arthur J. Morris, the onetime Norfolk, 
Va., lawyer who pioneered installment 


buying and small capital loans in his’ 


Morris Plan Banks, this week challenged 
rival credit agencies to a race for the 
postwar auto-buying dollar. Through a 
device called the American Bank Credit 
(ABC) Plan, Morris proposed a limited 
partnership with commercial banks and 
with new-car dealers. 


The Morris talking points include 35 


‘ Newsphotos 
Morris offers a new plan 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 61 of a Series 


September 8th marks the 25th anniversary of the first scheduled 
coast-to-coast air mail flight, on the same route over which United 
Air Lines now flies wartime plane loads of mail’ express and pas- 
sengers. In the postwar days of fabulous luxury flying just ahead, 
United will be ready with new giant Mainliners to wing through 
the skies at five miles a minute! ; 


To commemorate this 25th birthday, United Air Lines has chosen 
a Strathmore paper for its anniversary letterhead — as a worthy 
and handsome representative to speak for the future of this great 
air line. YOU, too, should use a letterhead that says “progress” for 
YOUR company: With lighter weight papers necessary under gov- 
ernment regulations, quality is more important than ever. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


STRATHMORE 27 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED — Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. © ; 
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years’ experience in auto finance (30,- 
000,000 transactions), a national or- 
ganization to investigate credit risks (the 
American Installment Credit Corp.) , and 
low-cost financing. In return, he hopes 


funds for operating capital. 


volume (Morris claims the average mar- 
gin on such business is about 1% per 
cent) and would be relieved of in- 
vestigating, collecting, and bookkeeping 





bank. Morris would get the remaining 1 

per cent of the total finance charge of 5 

per cent plus any profits from fire, theft, 

and collision insurance that could be 
sold incidentally. 

~ By eliminating expensive branch-office 
operations and by using bank funds as 
working capital, Morris hopes to com- 
pensate for lower rates to the buyer. He 
also promises to keep on reducing rates. 

But until the ABC plan can gross $250,- 

000,000 a year, he acknowledges, it 
| won’t begin to show a profit. 

Morris also indjcated he may _be 
counting on possible divorce of the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., the only 
remaining consumer-credit subsidiary of 
a large auto manufacturer, from the Gen- 

Ww eral Motors Corp. and-anti-monopoly suit 
a, an | against GMAC, pending in the Federal 
Keller District Court in Chicago, may be tried 
late this year. 


Significance 
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| Aside from competitive factors, the 

| outlook for profits in installment credit 
never has been more promising than now, 
with new consumer products beginning 
to move back toward an eager public. 
Morris is boldly moving further into a 
lucrative field at a strategic moment. 
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duction. 


Women on Their Feet 


The uniformed boy on a_bike—the 
traditional telegraph messenger—was a 
casualty of the.war. Either he swapped 
| his suit for his country’s khaki or he went 
_ off to better pay in war plants. | 
|. Western Union officials say the sooner 
_ they can get the boy on the bike back 
again, the better they'll like it. He's tra- 
ditional, and faster. But there has been 
no rush of boys back to the 40-cent-an- 
hour messenger business. ° 

Western Union employed 15,000 wom- 
en before the war; it now has 36,000. 
Most of the “boys” now delivering mes- 
sages are women between 50 and 60 who 
needed money and took the work be- 
cause they couldn't do anything more 
specialized. Typical messengers are: 

@ Mrs. Greta Gran, who works jin the 
New York financial district. She had 


Angle nut setter 
speeds nut run- . 
in automobile 4. 





Compression 


Sma 


Serew Drivers 
& Nut Setters 


Air Hammers 2) 
Air Meters & 
a day eere Tools ®*The bikes may be back before the boys are. Held 


to a war quota of 7,000 monthly, bicycle builders ex- 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY |. ed to get back to fall production within the next 60 
in 1 


ay ¢ fora a 2 -bike, y 
4507-Jack Street. © Grand Haven, Michigan | pact wee Lorain. $0.8 SMBS ROO ie, year 





to operate the auto-financing depart- | 
ments of hundreds of banks, using bank ‘ 


The bank would get 2 per cent on total 


chores. The dealer would be paid 2 per ‘ 
cent on ABC loans he put through the : 


Newsweek 
Wartime messengers still work in peace 


never worked for wages before the death 
of her husband, an engineer. She was 
born in Sweden and has lived in several 
European countries, Argentina, and the 
West Indies. She speaks five languages. 
She finds messenger work tiring, and 
would rather be a receptionist where she 


‘could sit more. She takes an extra pair 


of shoes and changes along about 4 in 
the afternoon. She finds that messengers 
usually greet one another with: “Do 
your feet hurt?” ; 

@ Mrs. Alice E. H. de Ruyter, who was 
a housewife in the Catskills when her 
husband, a sculptor, died. She needed 
work and saw the Western Union sign: 
“Women wanted, 17 to 70.” Once a card 
designer, she hopes to get back to it, but 
she says the messenger work has im- 
proved her health because she is out- 
doors so much. She likes to look at the 
Wall Street buildings. She sees odd de- 
signs and patterns in them. 

The messengers like to talk about two 
who quit on V-J Day: The wife of an 
insurance company president and mother 
of a Princeton professor wore different 
fur coats to the office and changed them 
for the cloth one she worked jin. A 60- 
year-old broker changed from his mes- 
senger suit to neat tweeds and taxied 


_ off to uptown Manhattan to lunch at his 


club every noon. 


~——_ 
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New Products 


FLUORESCENT CurisTMas LicHuts—Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., has de- 
veloped small, round fluorescent lights 
for Christmas trees. They come eight to 
a string in coral, blue, green, and maize 
and need no special auxiliary equipment. 
A set costs about $7.50 and replacement 
bulbs cost 60 cents. : 

Quicker Picxer—A. V. Anderson 
demonstrated his cranberry picker at 
Seattle before officials of the Cranberry 
Canners Association and the 
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States Rubber Co., who aided in its de- 
velopment. A twenty-horsepower motor 
drives a suction fan, which draws the 
berries through a hose and into hoppers. 
The gadget harvests 30 hampers an 
hour, compared with about one an hour 
by hand pickers. 

MeasurRING Rop—The Texas Co. de- 
veloped the Penetron, which can measure 
the thickness of any type of material, de- 
termine the density of liquids, and locate 
liquid levels by the use of penetrating 
gamma rays. It weighs only 25 pounds 
and can make measurements at 150 
points in one day. Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Tulsa, Okla., now manu- 
factures and sells the instrument at 
$6,000 each. 

SHoo Fry—The Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. will soon have limited 
quantities of Formula 6-12 for home- 
fronters. The insect repellent was origin- 
ally developed. to protect soldiers on 
foreign duty from the malaria mosquito, 
but it also keeps away black flies, gnats, 
fleas, and chiggers. 

Easy Rwinc—The American Car & 
Foundry Co. has swung into manufac- 
ture of the Slumberliner railroad coach 
for overnight travel. On the theory that 
the passenger coach will prove the most 
effective revenue-producing tool of the 
railroads in boosting their postwar busi- 
ness, the ACF is including furnishings 
and washroom facilities new to low-cost 
travel The Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. has designed an all-room 
sleeper with private day-and-night ac- 
commodations for 32 passengers. It is 
intended to replace the old-fashioned 
open-berth sleeper. 

Hort SturF—R. H. Macy & Co. of New 
York showed a glass-topped dining-room 
table with a steam compartment in the 
center. A housewife can precook a meal, 
store it in the heater, and serve without 
leaving the table. 


Acme 


The lid is off the home steam table 
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Only Fruit Industries has vineyards in every famous 
California Wine District. Only Ambassador Wines 
are the top selection from each California Wine 
District traditionally famous for each variety. And, 
‘only Ambassador Wines can make this claim! 


bis © Glen of FRUIT INDUSTRIES LTD. 


San Francisco 











. THIS TiME....- 


THE CASHIER'S HAT TALKED 





“The 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY” . 


A New Candid Book About 
A Canny Inventor—FREE 


Usually it’s money that talks, But when 
Sterling Elliott walked into a bank to make 
a deposit and saw the cashier wearing a hat, 

he decided the bank 
was too near closing 
time. It was. Within 
‘afew weeks it failed! 
This and dozens 
of other amusing in- 
cidents in the life of 
the famous inventor, 
Sterling Elliott, are 
recounted with gusto 
in this new 72-page 
illustrated book. 
Here is the fabulous 
four-wheeled bicy- 
cle, the quadricycle, precursor of your auto; 
the early Stanley Steam Car; the story 
behind the law compelling women in 
Massachusetts to take off their hats in the 
theatre; an album of factual fun. 

As in “The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable,” this new 
Elliott volume isa gold mine of humor and 





inspiration. Story of a resourceful, ingenious _.~ 


Victorian, “The Sterling Elliott Family” 
adds an interesting, illuminating portrait to 
the gallery of great American inventors. 
Write today, on your business letterhead, 
for your free copy. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
181 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


A) 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 





GIVE A PINT OF RLOOD—SAVE A LIFE 
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.BUSLNESS TIDES 





‘Let’s Hurry, but in the Right Direction 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Beardsley Ruml, of pay-as-you- 
go-tax fame, in testifying on the Mur- 
ray Full Employment Bill before the 
Senate subcommittee a few days ago, 
said that the need for prompt action 
on the bill is so great that he had 
withdrawn various suggested amend- 
ments which he had made earlier. Ap- 
parently many other per- ., 


bers is identical and no time has to 
be devoted to getting agreement be- 
tween them. , 

But let’s be conservative and sup- 
pose the bill is passed and ready for 
the President’s signature by the middle 
of November. Then what happens? 

Under the bill as it now stands 
the President is required 





sons have much the same 
idea about the need for 
speed on this proposal. 
They look upon th’s bill as 
offering a means for help- 
ing us solve our immediate 
transition problems ‘and as- 
suring that there will be no 
unemployment in the next 
few months. 

This is unfortunate be- 
cause, while we need speed 
on some laws, this measure has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the recon- 
version problem and, granting it is 
passed in its present form in the short- 
est feasible time, cannot have the 
slightest effect, except psychological- 
ly, upon how many people have jobs 
in the next year and more. As the bill 
now stands, the program it offers for 
maintaining full employment could 
not even go into effect until July 1947. 


Here is why that is true: 

The Senate subcommittee just last 
week completed hearings: on the bill 
and many questions were raised as to 
the adequacy of the proposed measure 
to meet the stated objective of assur- 
ing full employment. When the Senate 
will start debate on the bill, and how 
long the debate will last; is anyone’s 
guess, but this may easily run until 
the end of September. 

Then, assuming for the purpose of 
argument that the Senate passes the 
bill, it will go to the House and be 
referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. This House committee presum- 
ably also will want to hold hearings 
on the bill. Suppose it takes two 
to get its hearings arranged and an- 
other two weeks actually to hear wit- 
nesses. That will be the end of October. 

Next comes any revision the House 
committee ‘may want to make as a re- 
sult of its hearings. Say it takes only 
a week on that job and reports the 
bill back to the House the first part of 
November. Then comes the House 
debate, which certainly might run for 
a week; that would carry us to the 
middle of November, granting the 
measure as it passes the two cham- 


a. 





Harold D. Smith, Director of the 


to compile and_ submit, 
at the opening of Con- 
gress, which is in January, 
a budget which sets forth 
what all individuals, all 
business organizations, and. 
all branches of government 
—Federal, state, and local— 
will spend in the twelve 
months’ starting the follow- 
ing July 1. 

Now, obviously, no such 
budget could be prepared in a mat- 
ter of a mere two months. In fact, 


Budget, has stated officially that: “The 
procedure for compiling these esti- 
mates would have to start probably in 
July or August in order to have the 
final estimates available . . . to be 
transmitted by the President.” And 
it is no answer to this to say that prob- 
ably government statisticians already 
are working on this budget. All these 
statisticians have are the regular fig- 
ures which the government collects. 
This new budget will require much 
more than that: It will require data 
which, as Budget Director Smith in- 
dicates, it will take months to collect. 


. This means, then, that as the dill 
now stands, the first time that the 
President could present a full-employ- 
ment budget would be in January 
1947, and it would cover the period 
from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. 
And even if the bill is changed and 
the President is authorized to submit 
his original budget whenever he likes, 
it is doubtful if one could be prepared 
before next July. Congress then has 
to set up a Joint Committee for*con- 
sideration of his recommendations, 
and then the appropriate committees 
have to report on the individual parts 
of the program. So even under these 
conditions it probably would be close 
to the end of next year before the pro- 
gram could be put into effect. 

By that time reconversion will be 
merely a memory, and granting Con- 
gress does a few obvious things, we 
shall have attained full employment 





long since. 
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Cans that give variety.............to whet the appetite 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


When your wife sees the Triple-C on 
a food can, she can be sure that the 
vegetables or fruit inside are fully-pro- 
tected—and just as nourishing and 
wholesome as when they were picked. 

Folks have learned that the Conti- 
nental trademark is a mark of quality. 
And that holds true whether you see it 
on paper cups, fibre drums, plastic 
products or war weapons. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to keep 
your eye on Continental—and on the 
Continental trademark. When the war 
is won, you’ll be seeing it more and 
more on quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

*& *& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products »- Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
3ond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmiagton, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Comes 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL = FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines — | American Aviation merican aa merican Export Airline Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial 
Airlines Continental Air Lines Delta Air Line 7 fal r es anan rline niand Air Lines d Continent Airlines National Airlines Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines Pan American Airways inagre an American Grace rways “ ce rways ransylvania-Central Airlines Transcontinental & Western Air 

Air Lines — Western Arr Lin anspor eden ' ngu reland rovia ran (Mexico Acrovias de Guatemala, § A — Aecrovias do Brasil 
Vencazolanas (Venerucila American ritish Overseas Airways) Canadian Pacific Airlin 

National Airways Cia Mexicana de Aviacior Deviet Hava Yollar: (Turkey) — Direction de Transportes Aerieus 
(France) IBERIA (Spain) Indian National Airways nes KN ILM (Dutch East Indies) Lloyd Acreo Boliviano (Bolivia) — Panair do Brazil — PLUNA 
(Uruquay) Royal Norwegian Airtransport SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair Switzreriand) TACA de Colombia — TACA de Weneruela — TATA Airlines (India) — Trans-Canada 


Air Lines UMCA (Central America) 


Birt! A. 
DAWES, 
bassado: 
winner 


She Gia nvr se7£ du ce- DOUGLAS TRANSPORT 


.. bringing back wounded heroes and carrying fighting men 
and munitions to turn the tides of battles. When the war 
is over, cruising in excess of 300 miles per hour along the 
routes of leading airlines, the giant Douglas DC-6 will take 
you anywhere over land or sea with comfort, speed, economy, 
and assurance beyond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS Dt “6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport: 
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_ International 
Siamese twins 


Born: Delivered by their grandmother, 
Siamese twin girls were born Aug. 25 to 
Mrs. Rira MinANDA at Coldwater, a sub- 
urb of Phoenix, Ariz. Harvard Univer- 
sity’s research laboratories flew “a small 
amount” of fibrin film—a blood-plasma 
product—to cover the exposed umbilicus 
sac joining the twins and keep it from 
rupturing. If they live, an operation may 
be considered, though it would be deli- 
cate and dangerous since the babies have 
a common liver and bowel connection. 


Birtoyv; Rric. Gen. CHARLEs G. 
Dawes, former Vice President and Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, and 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for the 
“Dawes Plan” for payment of German 
reparations; 80, Aug. 27. After giving 
monosyllabic negatives to a birthday in- 
terviewer’s questions, he was asked: 
“Well, what does this 80th milestone 
mean to you?” “Work,” Dawes snapped. 
But he took time out for a luncheon given 
by Philip R. Clarke, president of the 
Chicago National City Bank & Trust Co., 
of which Dawes is board chairman. 


Married: Betry Hutton, 24, screen ac- 
tress, to THEODORE S. BrisKIN, 27, Chica- 
go businessman, in Chicago, Sept. 2. Betty 
had announced her engagement six days 
earlier when she omived in New York from 


a USO tour abroad, canceled by illness. 


Divorced; HARRY BrincEs, Australian- 
bom West Coast labor leader, and AGNES 
BRIDCES, in San Francisco, Aug. 31. 
Bridges charged extreme cruelty, testify- 
ing his wife was “a habitual drunkard”; 
Mrs. Bridges countered with “other 
women.” 

The dime-store heiress BARBARA Hut- 
TON Grant, 88, and her third husband, 
the screen actor Cary Grant, 41, in Los 
Angeles, Aug. $0. In a four-minute hear- 
ing, she testified he was so bored with 

friends “it made me rather nervous.” 

Reno’s most enthusiastic booster, AR- 
THUR Dupont, 41, better known in the 

capital as “Frenchy the Barber,” 
on Aug. 27, and his eleventh wife, MARY 
Watser Dupont, Chicago printing-press 


heiress. Five days later he married No. 
12; MARGUERITE McMIiLLIN, 27-year-old 
divorcee from Kansas City. 

Rinc LARDNER JR., movie writer and 
son of the late humorist, and SyLvia 
ScHULMAN LARDNER, in Los Angeles, 
Aug. 27, because he stayed away so 
much “he was more or less : visitor in 
the house.” 

The actress RocHELLE Hupson and 
Lr. Compr. Harotp E. M. THOMPSON, 
former screen writer, in Los Angeles, 
Aug. 31. She said she found evidences of 
lipstick that was not her own. 


Suit: GLorn1a Swanson, 47, former movie 
actress, was charged with “fraud and de- 
ceit” by her fifth husband, WitL1aM N. 
Davey, millionaire playboy, in New York, 
Aug. 31. Married’ Ta8t January, Davey 
left her in April, and Miss Swanson sued 
for a separation in July. Filing a counter- 
suit for an annulment, Davey charged 
Miss Swanson had represented herself as 
in perfect health although she really suf- 
fered from “a serious ailment,” and had 
represented her debts as a mere $12,000 
when they actually totaled $60,000. 


Repatriate: Countess Eppa CI1AnNo, 
Mussolini’s favorite child and widow of 
the Italian Foreign Minister whom the 
Duce had executed, was ousted from her 
Swiss haven Aug. 80. Lest she be 
lynched, the Swiss Government delivered 
her to Allied Military Government offi- 
cials at Chiasso, who six hours later turned 
her over to the Italian Ministry of the In- 
terior at Grosseto, 100 miles north of 
Rome. Until her case is disposed of, the 
ministry ordered her confined to her 
“apartment” on the island of Lipari—one 
of Mussodlini’s grim prisons for those who 
opposed Fascism. 


Hall of Fame: Ernest Bevin, new Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, will be immortal- 
ized by the famous sculptor Jacos Ep- 
STEIN. A bust of Bevin was commissioned 
by the War Artists’ Advisory Commis- 
sion several months agd. 


International 


Epstein with Bevin . . . in the clay 


Associated Press Photos 
Girl with two husbands: left, Sgt. 
Birdwell; right, Jack Marshall 


Enoch: Last October Mrs. ANN Ross 
BIRDWELL, 19, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
notified that her husband, Sct. GENE - 
BiRDWELL, 21, was missing and pre- 
sumed dead on a B-24 mission in the 
Pacific. In August she was married to 
Jack MarsHALL of Wichita, Birdwell’s 
32-year-old uncle. Twelve days later she 
was notified Birdwell had been freed 
from a Yokohama prison camp. She 
radioed his hospital ship she would get 
an annulment, and told reporters she'd 
“wait until Gene gets home and see 
what happens.” 


Back From the Wars: Jummy STEWART, 
37, movie actor who entered the Army 
a private, returned to New York Aug. $1 
from 23 months overseas. Now a colonel, 
Stewart had commanded the Second 
Combat Bomb Wing of the Eighth Air 
Force and had won six battle stars, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, the Croix 
de Guerre with Palm, and the Air Medal 
with three Oak Leaf clusters. He was 
processed at Camp Kilmer, got a 30- 
day leave, spent the first night sleepin 
and on the first day was interviewed. 
He said that he hoped his 123 points 
would send him back to Hollywood, 
where he'd like to make “anything but 
a war picture.” 


Died: Franx Craven, 65, actor, play- 
wright, and director; of a heart ailment, 
at his Beverly Hills home, Sept. 1. Cra- 
ven played his first role when he was 
7, made his first big hit in 1911 in 
“Bought and Paid For,” and scored an- 
other success by writing and acting in 
“Too Many Crooks” in 1914. His last 
important role was the stage manager- 
commentator in the stage and screen 
versions of Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning “Our Town.” 

FLorENcIO H. AROSEMENA, 72, former 
President of Panama; on Aug. 30 at Poly- 
clinic Hospital, New York, where he came 
a month ago for medical treatment. 
Elected President in 1928 in the light- 
est vote recorded in the history of the 
Republic, he was ousted by revolution- 
aries on Jan. 2, 1931. 
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Oo La La! Army in Europe 
Runs a Three-Ring Circus 


Soldiers in the European Theater of 
Operations now have.more leisure, more 
time to be bored and homesick. In an 
effort to keep the GI’s happy, Army 
Special Services and USO-Camp Shows 
have stepped up their programs. All en- 
tertainment in the ETO is processed 
through the 6817th Special Service Bat- 
talion at Chdtou, near Paris. Toni How- 
ard of Newsweex’s Paris bureau sends 
this account of that incredible center: 


About 10 miles from Paris, in this 
quiet residential suburb, is one of the 
screwiest United States Army battalion 


headquarters in the world—a village that - 


is one part Hollywood, one part Barnum 
& Bailey, and one part medieval France, 
plus about 600 GI’s. 

At this full-fledged Army HQ, a dozen 
GI actors are rehearsing Clifford Odets’s 
“Golden Boy” on the lawn in front of a 
magnificent chateau. A bunch of come- 
dians are running through a vaudeville 
routine. Near the gate, German POW’s 
are hammering at stage sets; two script 
writers are arguing with a GI director. 

A costumer crosses the compound with 
an armful of captured German opera 
costumes. Army trucks and jeeps roar in 
and out with floodlights, sound equip- 
ment, and props. Behind a dormitory 
villa, French civilians in shorts dig vege- 
tables for dinner. 

Two circuses across the way are dis- 
mantling and packing up for the road. 
An orchestra is tuning up. And in the 
midst of it all, convent bells ring and 
several hundred soberly dressed little 
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French girls file decorously past to chapel. 

The 6817th Special Service Battalion 
includes three companies: USO-Camp 
Shows, Inc., which brings over profes- 
sional American entertainers from: the 
States; Allied Civilian Shows, which re- 
cruits civilian French and Dutch enter- 
tainers for soldier audiences; and Soldier 
Shows, traveling legitimates and musicals 
directed, produced, and put on by GI's. 
Chatou is where all these entertainment 
units are screened, formed, scheduled, 
and rehearsed, where equipment is as- 


_ signed and itineraries made up. 


Today the 6817th has 129 entertain- 
ment units on the road, from one-man 
shows to the 65-man “Rosalinda” ex- 
travaganza of Johann Strauss. Its box- 
office record is 4,000,000 soldiers played 
to in the last four months. 


At Home Abroad: Big names and lit- 
tle all pass through Chatou. When there’s 
plenty of room in the headquarters’ 21 
villas, they are pretty comfortable. The 
Army has here a tailoring shop and bar- 
bershop, a post office that clears about 
2,000 pieces of mail a day, a good 
mess serving about 2,500 meals daily, 
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and a well-equipped bar called “Sardi’s. 


But when a lot of entertainers are in at. 


once, it’s not unusual to see 50 cots in 
the dining room. 

Of the three groups operating out of 
Chatou, probably the least publicized 
is Allied Civilian Shows. -The ACS has 
2,000 seasoned civilian troupers in four 


circuses and 39 French and Dutch vaude-. 


ville. revues, with such provocative names 
as “Oo la la!,” “No, No, Not Yet!,” and 
“Hague Fever.” 

Most interesting of all is what the GI’s 
are doing themselves in Soldier Shows. 
Today the group has 74 legitimate GI 


including a GI origin 


- directed by Rooney, and the three-man 


“is still growing. It is now forming a 5. 
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Three Shots at Chatou: Left, Copacabana Girls (1. to r., Peggy Cooper, Dorsee Brant, and June Bright) posing; center, Mickey 
Rooney and aides, mugging; right, Grace Drysdale, puppeteer (who crashed at Lisbon in, 1943), leaving on tour. 


—, 


actors, all with theater experience iy 
civilian life. They have prepared six plays 
called “No TO. 
for Love” currently playing in Paris, 
Soldier Shows also has 100 GI vari 
actors appearing in musicals like “Ox 
US.A.!" directed by GI Mickey Rooney 
“Jeep Show Jamboree,” which also 





“Peep Shows.” 


Feelthy Post Cards: Soldier Shows 
because it had such a small - beginning 


man symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Cpl. William Yarborough; S/Sgt. Eugene 
List, the brilliant young pianist who 
played for the Big Three at Potsdam, 
will be the soloist. Ten three-man teams 
go into the field to help produce shows - 
at Army posts, and there is a production 
staff of designers producers, costumers, 
and technicians. —_. 

To act with the GI’s, Army Special 
Services is sending over 100 American | 
actresses, chosen for character, experi- 
ence, and talent. By last week, two 
groups of twelve had arrived at Chitou, — 
where the GI’s are reading scripts for 
“The Voice of the Turtle” and “Room 
Service.” Girls and GI's will appear in 
several original plays, one written to use 
the period costumes from the Cologne 
and Nuremburg opera companies. 

Like any other phase of show business, 
the 6817th Battalion has had its laughs 
and headaches—the jugglers’ wives who 
run off with acrobats, the prima donnas ‘ 
and the neurotics, the broken-down 
equipment, the lost props. There was 
even the enterprising young entertainer 
who was discovered handing out nude 
pictures of herself to.GI audiences in ex- 
change for cigarettes. 











Imagine writing your name with this stuff! 





OONER or later, if you’re in business 
or going into business, you may have 


your name written in glass, and a lot more 


people will know about you as a result. 

For this is neon sign tubing made by 
Corning. Neon has been called the light that 
changed the night-time face of America. But 
before neon could attain widespread use, it 
fell to Corning, some years ago, to develop 
special colors and special glass that would 
work into the many shapes required. 

Before the war neon tubing was made 
by Corning workmen at the rate of many 


ical warfare equipment, radio and radar 
tubes, and laboratory and hospital ware. 
The hands that were skilled in peace-time 
glassmaking have been turning out many 
thousand different military items. Some em- 
ploy glass in new ways, where it outlasts 
and outperforms other materials. Some are 
adaptations and extensions of familiar glass 
uses. But out of all of this Corning is adding 
stil! more to its knowledge of glass and its 
ability to serve industry and the consumer 
when peace finally comes. 


can be done with glass today that was con- 


- sidered impossible only five years ago, and 


much of it can be done better and at lower 
cost with glass than with anything else. Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Dept. 59-N, Corning, N.Y. 


: LoRNING 


means 


: Meanwhile, as your postwar blue- 
miles a day. Today in Corning’s plants the prints take more definite form, we ask 
emphasis is almost wholly on war. Precision you to remember that glass is a ma- —_ 


. glass tubing goes inte boiler aauges, Chemie —— Term: t inusua: possibilities. A lot s&s ito tdlull il ulass- 








V... does Mr. Armstrong tee in his 
screen door? 

A job for tonight taking the squeak 
out — and a new set of rustproof 
screens just as soon as they’re for sale. 

The country is full of Armstrongs 
making screens and refrigerators do 
for a while longer. But they’ve been 
busy with plans (a good share 
fathered by Better Homes & Gar- 
dens), and now that war’s over all 
their spending will be for the hand- 
blocked slipcovers, the French lilac 
hedge, the range that does everything 
except the marketing. é 

Better Homes & Gardens is written 
entirely for the Armstrongs — the 
families whose big love is their homes. 
That’s why there’s no place like it to 
sell everything that goes into homes. 
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‘ for the champion. When 








When they turn Sgt. Joe Louis 
out of the Army, there are going to be 
problems apart from how. to print 
tickets fast enough. There always has 
been another big problem in Joe’s 
business life. 

I call to mind how Mushky Jackson, 
handy man on the plantation of Uncle 
Mike Jacobs, the fight pro- 
moter, used to stalk the 
streets of West Side New 
York with a club in hand in 
search of sparring partners 


unattached men refused to 
believe Mr. Jackson’s story 
of an eccentric millionaire 
who wanted to give them a 
week end at his country 
place, it was usually neces- 
sary to bring them in un- 
conscious and ship them on ice to 
the Louis training camp. bi 
Joe had a small stable of permanent 
sparring partners, permanent only be- 
cause they had learned how to avoid 
the more brutal sort of contact with 
Louis in the training ring. While this 
improves social relations around the 
place, it does ‘not get a fighter really 
sharpened up. In his collection of tame 
stooges, who were careful enough to 
survive the afternoon’s work and sit 
down to dinner with him, Joe had a 
thin, philosophical fellow named 
Leonard Dixon, a fat, philosophical 
fellow named Ceil Harris, a tedium- 
sized philosopher named George Nich- 


olson, and a Jersey City philosopher. 


named Jersey City Joe Walcott. 
Now ‘and then one of these philoso- 
phers, though he knew every move in 
Joe’s book by heart, would get in the 
way of a punch and be stiffened. He 
would then resign his portfolio to 
brood for a few weeks, and Mr. 


Mushky Jackson would have to beat 


the pavements for new blood. Lured 
up to the camp on the promise of 
finding gold or striking oil, the new 
men would return to their wives and 
families by the late afternoon train, 
feet first in the baggage car. 

“The turnover is so fast that I am 
sometimes tempted to stop hunting 
and go in there in the ring .with Joe 
myself,” Mr. Jackson used to say. 
“Then I remember that my license to 
carry a gun has relapsed, and I go 


_ out looking for strangers again.” 


The mention, above, of Jersey 
City Joe Walcott suggests a possible 
solution to the immediate postwar 


Mushky and the Meat Shortage 


by JOHN LARDNER 





‘ing deer. Mr. Jackson and Mr. Louis 


sparring-partner problem for Louis, 
Mr. Jackson has only to go to the 
biggest cities in the land, collect the 
headliners, the stars, from the boxing 
bouts there, and bring them back as 
sparring partners. When the cham. 
pion returns to circulation, every other 
heavyweight, with the exception of 
Billy Conn, is a sparring 
partner by comparison. 
While Louis was over. 
a young athlete named Joe 
Baksi was hailed as one of 
the best of all practicing 
heavyweights. Recently this 
man of tomorrow was beat- 
en easily by Jersey City 
* Joe W. Jersey City Joseph 
was merely warming up to 
be a sparring partner for 
"Louis again. Apparently 
Baksi has not yet reached that class. 
Recently in Los Angeles, one of 
the briskest fight markets in the coun- 
try, the “main bout”—the top act- 
featuréd two virtuosos named Johnny 
Haynes and Al Hart. I hesitate to 
mention the prices charged for ad- 
mission to this carnival of genius, for 
fear of bringing the law down upon 
the promoters. Both boys were fully | 
qualified by their records, though it 
isshard to say for what. Hart forged 
his way to the pinnacle by getting 
knocked out by Abe Simon, Hary 
Bobo - (blind, but only in one eye), 
Jim Howell, and Red Burman. Haynes 
ascended to: the peak by way of a 
certain Perk Daniels and a certain 
Walter Haefer, both of whom knocked 


him unconscious; 





Mr. Mushky Jackson has only to | 


ride herd on half a-dozen such pro- 
grams to collect enough Louis spar- 
ia partners for a solid week, with | 
perhaps a little cold meat left over 
in the icebox for Sunday. 

How he will persuade them to re- 
port for work is something else again. 
He might revive the technique he 
once used in the Maine woods, in the 
company of Louis himself, while hunt- 





insisted at first that they shot the 
venison they brought home with them, 
but the presence of automobile tire , 
tracks on the careass told another | 
story. Tire marks on a sparring partner | 
will not greatly impair the value of | 
same, though I believe there is a law \ 
in some states that will require , 
Mushky to turn on his headlights be- | 
fore he rins them down. 
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care for an introduction? 


First let us explain that the purpose of 
this fetching face is to help you visual- 
ize and animate an equally attractive 
market. : 


For this market is people—more than 
three and one-half million* persons— 
single and married women, ditto men, 
children of all ages, families in various 
stages of home-making and with the 
assorted wants of a vast population. 


Their combined spending power ex- 
ceeds two billion dollars* annually. In 
one type of store, for instance—in drug 


. 


stores—they spend $75,000,000.** And. 


spending isn’t their only virtue, for 
large savings are reported, a backlog 
for future wants. 


The time has come to identify this 
market, pin it down geographically, so 
to speak. It is Philadelphia, third city 
of the U. S. The time has come, too, to 
mention that it is a relatively easy mat- 
ter to get next to this market with the 
facts about your goods or services be- 
cause of the remarkable readership 
and prestige of one newspaper —The 
Evening Bulletin. 


; 
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Buy more War Stamps from your newspoper boy 


The Bulletin is read daily by nearly 
4 out of 5 Philadelphia families. It has 
a circulation in excess of 600,000, the 
largest evening circulation in America. 
Its family readership and family in- 
fluence are especially important in this 
city of homes. 


“Philadelphia and its trading area **Based en average 
drug-store purchases of American families 


_ In Philadelphia—_ 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 









how long will 
your watch run 


without winding 


Ordinary watches stop running 
in about 36 hours. But Croton 
Aquamatic winds by itself—natu- 
ral motions of your wrist keep it 
wound. Wear it night and day — 
it won't “run down”. 


In a 30-day comparison test recently com- 
pleted by an impartial laboratory, Croton 
Aquamatic achieved astonishing accuracy 
compored to the average of nine na- 
tionally-famous stem-wind watches. Three 
Croton Self-Winding Aquamatics proved 
13.5% more accurate. Wear it when you 
swim or bathe—it's waterproof. Added fea- 
tures: shock-resistant, anti-magnetic, sweep 
second hand, radium dial. All the things a 
man wants in a 17-jewel watch (plus self- 
winding) for only $49.50. rea. Tex tact. 


P.S. Write for free Booklet J22. 
Croton, 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. 19 





WATERPROOF AQUAMATIC 





13.5% MORE ACCURATE,TOO! |. 
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rode her to victory, in the Washin 
SP ORTS Park Handicap, and set a new = 
record of 2:01 4-5 for the mile and , 
To Shine Again quarter route. Busher thus increased her 


The stream of athletes continues to 
pour from the war theaters into the sports 
arenas (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 3). 

Luke Appling, American League bat- 
ting champion in 19438, returned to the 
sixth-place Chicago White Sox immedi- 
ately upon receiving his Army discharge 
this week . . . Billy Southworth plans to 
use Lou Klein, Cardinal second baseman 
in 1943, in the outfield, where he played 
for the Coast Guard . . . The Philadelphia 
Athletics welcomed Infielder Al Brancato 
and Outfielder Sam Chapman, who has 
been discharged from the Air Forces 
after three and a half years’ service .. . 
When Tommy Bridges, the Detroit 
Tigers’ star pitcher just a few years back, 


). was inducted in November 1948, he said 


it meant his baseball days were over, but 
he reported to Briggs Stadium after 22 
months in the Army to find out “Which 
has slipped most—me or the league.” 


Cl 


The Lion and the Horses 


Louis B. Mayer, a colossus among — 


Hollywood colossi, was heading for a 


stupendous nervous breakdown in the’ 


late ’80s. As head of the mighty Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios, the eager ex- 
ecutive produced innumerable popular 
movies, with by-products in zillions of 
dollars and frayed nerves. ; 

Junior executives worried about L. B. 
and tried to relax him at golf and tennis. 
Mayer worked all the harder. Then one 
day he was taken to the Santa Anita race 
track. There the M-G-M boss found his 
avocation. 


The Saga of Busher: Today Mayer, at 
60 the West’s leading breeder, discusses 
comparative heredity values of dams and 
sires with startled born-and-bred horse- 
men. He goes weekly from his office to 
the 505-acre Mayer Stock Farm in the 
Ramona country of Riveyside County, 
Calif., where he has established a scien- 
tific breeding farm, with a 1-mile training 
track, for his 70 brood mares and four 
sires. He attends races as often as he 
can, and has been known to bet $5 on 
the outcome. 

Mayer’s outstanding horse is the lead- 
ing three-year-old filly of 1945—Busher, 
daughter of War Admiral. The movie 


magnate bought Busher from Col. E. R.. 


Bradley of Kentucky for $50,000 last 
year. Mayer’s attorney attempted to cut 
the asking price, but Mayer knows his 
competition. He stopped the haggling 
with: “When Colonel Bradley asks $50,- 
000, he means $50,000.” 

At Washington Park near Chicago 
Aug. 29, Busher won her seventh race 
in nine starts this year—a $25,000 match 
race against Brownell Combs’s Durazna. 
On Labor Day, Johnny Longden again 














earnings to $270,120, just $5,780 under 
America’s top money-winning filly, Col, 
C. V. Whitney's Top Flight. 

Busher is one of many Mayer fillies 
some almost as famous as she is. Ip. 
peratrice, Farmerette, Whirlabout, and 
Honeymoon (leading two-year-old filly 
at the 1945 Santa Anita meeting) are 
creatures to bracket with other femininity 
discovered and developed by Mayer, 


who introduced to movies such feminine 


Associated Press 
Winner’s circle: Louis B. Mayer, Holly- 
wood producer, and Busher, with 
Johnny Longden up 


stars as Greta Garbo, Hedy Lamarr, and 
Greer Garson. He recently told Miss 
Garson: “If you can run around a race 
track as fast as Busher, Greer, I'll double 
your contract.” 


The Saga of Mayer: It was in movies, 
of course, that Mayer found a pot of 
gold at the end of ‘a Technicolor rain- 
bow. Born on the Fourth of July-i 
Minsk, Russia—Mayer was brought to 
North America at 8. He grew up in St. 
John, New Brunswick, salvaging iron 
from sunken ships at 14. In 1907, he 
bought a theater at Haverhill, Mass., ex- 
panding to five theaters and then to 4 
chain. He made a killing with the New 
England rights to “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” in 1914. That gave birth to the 
idea of producing in Hollywood, where 
the Saga of Mayer, following a familiar 


. 
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American plot,’turned out to be a ter- 
ific success. 

— of Mayer’s acting discoveries 
are imports—Garbo, Lamarr, Ilona Mas- 
sey, and Garson. He also imports dams 
and sires for his stock farm. He bought 
from abroad 80 brood mares and three 
sires—Beau Pere, Alibhai, and Hunter's 
Moon IV. Mrs. David O. Selznick, Mayer's 
daughter Irene, shares her father's in- 
terest in horses. She chose his racing 
colors of French blue with pink hoop, 
pink hoop on sleeves, and blue cap. 
She names the horses too. 

Mayer’s preoccupation with animals is 
not a recent development. Many years 
ago, a lion in a zoo roared at one of his 
daughters. Mayer remembered the inci- 
dent and made Leo the lion M-G-M’s 
trademark. He took up horseback riding 
after he was 50. Thrown from a horse 
last year, he spent ten months in a 
hospital and now leaves the riding to 
the jockey Johnny Longden. 


Sana 








Two Up for the Sarge 


The victory of Mrs. Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke in the women’s finals of the na- 
tional tennis championships at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, last week, was a long- 
range comeback plan come true. The 
Boston-bred champion had beaten Paul- 
ine Betz of Los Angeles for tlie title 
four years ago and then retired to be- 
come a Navy wife and mother (NEws- 
weeK, Aug. 6). 

Back on the .West Side Tennis Club 
stadium courts in pigtails and T-shirt, 
she again proved her superiority’ over 
Pauline, Sept. 2. In a hard-fought final, 
she rushed the net and demonstrated a 
versatility that Miss Betz hadn’t faced 
in thethree wartime years that she reigned 
as women’s titleholder. After early-set 
lapses, Mrs. Cooke steadied to blast Miss 
Betz from her throne 3-6, 8-6, 6-4. 

The pert matron, mother of a two- 
and-a-half-year-old daughter, confessed: 
“All the credit belongs to my husband. 
He got me into shape and he encouraged 
me to return to competition.” Her hus- 
band, however, didn’t do as well in the 
men’s competition. Elwood T. Cooke 
bowed in the semi-finals 6-1, 8-6, 7-5 to 
Sgt. Frank Parker of the Army Air 
Forces. 

Parker, 1944 champion, had an easy 
time of it. Tuned by service matches 
with Bobby Riggs, Don Budge, and 
Wayne Sabin on the Mariana Islands 
the week before, the 29-year-old ser- 
geant didn’t lose a set going into the 
finals, where on Monday of this week he 
met his opponent of last year, Billy Tal- 
bert. Again Taibert, a victim of diabetes 
and not at his best because of a knee in- 
jury suffered in a doubles match, lacked 
































backhand and deep drives. Parker, who 

ad wisely limited his playing to singles 
matches, scored 14-12, 6-1, 6-2 to win the 
title for the second year. 


the stamina to match Parker’s severe. 








WHEN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT 
FAILS +:> 





“No lights—and my oil burner and deép freeze 
have stopped! 
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“Lights are out in the operating room!” 





“Stoker has stopped in the greenhousel” 
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Insure against such misfortunes with 


KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Geni property damage, costly in- Besides emergency service, Kohler Plants 
convenience, even loss of life all too are widely used for night lighting con- 
frequently follow electric struction jobs, floodlighting 
current failures resulting fires, operating portable 
from storms or other causes. equipment, and providing 
Stop and consider just how light and power for homes 
such an emergency might or enterprises not served by 
affect you, personally! public utilities. Backed by 
Automatic, completely 72 years of manufacturing 
dependable protection’ can experience, Kohler Plants 
yours with a Kohler have a world-wide reputa- 
Electric Plant. Made in tion for reliability. Write 
.; models ranging from 800 for particulars. Kohler Co., 


watts to 10 kilowatts, Dept. N-9, Kohler, Wis. 
Kohler Plants are unexcelled 


in ruggedness, simplicity, 
compactness and efficiency. 








Kohler Electric Plant 
Model 1A21 1500 watts, 
115 volt AC. Fully auto- 
one Also available for Buy and Keep 


U. S. Wor Bonds 


KOH LER or KOHLER 

















ELECTRIC PLANTS * PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 





HE builds “Sales-Power” 


to reduce selling costs 


In these crucial reconversion months, 
sales management requires quick 
access to accurate information on 
which to base profit-building deci- 
sions. 


How to get it? This man can show 


vou. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
‘‘Fact-Power” you need to overcome 
new sales obstacles . .. to take sure 
aim at your most profitable pros- 
pects ... to reduce time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 
He is the Systems Technician . 

skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 





vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in sales presentations. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 


H E OFF E RS a complete new study needed now in shaping 


and carrying out sales plans. 96 pages, 15 


concise illustrated chapters full of success-proven ideas. Contains 
results of exhaustive research. Shows part played by facts visibly 
charted for easy analysis and use... the three fundamental controls 
required for postwar sales management . . . new sales presentation 
methods. “Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Management” is being 


used and praised by leading executives. It's free on request. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Yale and the Drinker 


When priests, brewers, and prohibition. 
ists go to school together, even for , 
month, something new has been added to 
the curriculum. Since 1948, when Yale 
University opened its first Summer School 
on Alcohol Studies, 362 hand-picked 
adults (more than 5,000 applied for ad. 
mission) have cooperated’ in a uni 
program scientifically probing alcoholism 
and the “compulsive drinker.” 

Challenged by the emotionalized, hit. 
and-miss maneuvering of professional 
wets and drys, Dr. Howard W. Haggard 
and his associates in the Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology in 1930 at Yale began 
an intensive experimental program on the 
physiology of alcohol. Later, concluding 
that physiology alone could not give them 
an adequate answer, the group organ- 
ized a special laboratory in which Yale 
sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
economists, and statisticians brought the 
full battery of science to bear. In 1999, 
Haggard Semelod tlee Quarterly Joumal 
of Studies on Alcohol and five years later 
the university sponsored two Yale Plan 
Clinics, one in New Haven and another 
in Hartford, for the “diagnosis and guid- 


























the first university to develop a therapy 
for the 700,000 Americans whose drink- 
ing is not a moral problem but a disease. 





Alcohol in Theory: Most spectacular 
in Yale’s program is the alcohol school. 
This year it enrolled 136 businessmen, 
teachers, clergy, court officials, and otb- 
ers interested in the alcohol problem. 
They tackled an accelerated four-week 
schedule in which subject matter was di- 
vided into five units: the effect of alcohol 
on the body; its bearing on personality; 
its relation to society; agencies and fac- 
tors controlling alcoholism; and the re- 
habilitation of inebriates. 

Morning lectures by 33 specialists were 
followed by discussion hours. Afternoons, 
students split up for bull sessions in edv- 
cational, legal, and therapeutic seminars. 
Key man in this pioneering program is 
Dr. E. M. Jellinek, stocky and dynamic 
associate professor of physiology and al- 
cohol-school director. 

Those who qualified for the course paid 
$100 tuition. The school favors “young 
people under 45” who on returning to 
their communities will “make the most 
recent findings of science available to the 
general public.” A few fellowships and 
scholarships are awarded annually, but 
limited space and equipment make the 
entrance committee very choosey. Co 
operating closely with Yale are the Ne 
tional Education Association and_ the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, they help select lec- 
turers, recommend students, and pu 
licize the work of the school. 

Unaffiliated but always represented 
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Blackstone Studios 


Diplomat to Dartmouth: Chosen 
to succeed Dr. Ernest Hopkins, John 
Sloan Dickey, 38, will become Dart- 
mouth College president Nov. 1. “Hop- 
py” recently defended Dartmouth’s 
quota system or. Jewish students. Presi- 
dent-elect Dickey is no educator, but 
has practiced law and diplomacy. 





among the students is the nationally 
known organization, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Established eleven years ago by a 
Wall Street broker and an Akron, Ohio, 
physician, it has justified its thesis of “set- 
ting an alcoholic to help an alcoholic” by 
salvaging more than .20,000 problem 
drinkers. An AA founder, one of eleven 


“members attending sessions, lectured at 


this year’s meetings. | ° 


Reform in Practice: The two Yale 
Plan Clinics have no standard recipe ap- 


plying to everyone who drinks. They do 


try to discover the motivation behind an 
individual's excessive drinking and assist 
him to reform. During their first six 
months (March through August 1944) 
the Hartford and New Haven clinics 
treated 145 men and 29 women, with a 
success record of more than 50 per cent. 
They estimate-that currently it costs $100 
to retrieve an excessive drinker. Yale ex- 
pects that other cities will follow the lead 
of Boston and Pittsburgh, which have re- 
cently opened clinics. 

In an editorial to be published in the 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Dr. Hag- 
gard says the rantings of noisy wet and 
dry minorities have hitherto militated 
against an unbiased scientific study of the 
drinking habits of sepenienately 50,000,- 
000 Americans. Today he sees some hope 
that emotionalized groups will begin to 
listen to the evidence. Of them he says: 

ion to the solution of the prob- 
lems of alcohol has lasted too long.” _ 

On prohibition Haggard’s scientific 
mind also is made up: “It is the deadest 
thing that ever lived.” 
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Legacy from OWI 


The Office of War Information got an 
honorable discharge last week. 

President Truman abolished the often- 
berated agency with an executive order 
that (1) cited Director Elmer Davis and 
his staff for an “outstanding contribution 
to victory” and (2) salvaged for future 
use the OWI’s most important functions. 

The order effected what Davis: him- 
self had recommended and already had 
begun. The Domestic Branch, already 
virtually dismantled, will bow out on 
Sept. 15. The Overseas Branch, along 
with the information section of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, the OWI’s 
_ counterpart in Latin America, will be- 
come the nucleus of a foreign inferma- 
tion service under the State Department. 

For this, the OWI already had pro- 
vided the b 
1,000 to 9,000 books, pamphlets, docu- 
_ ments, texts, periodicals, and data in 

London, Sydney, Melbourne, Paris, Bern, 

Rome, Stockholm, Moscow, and Athens. 
All were operated directly under Ameri- 
can embassies. 


Keeping up the Flow: Davis was ex- 
to resign soon, perhaps to resume 

is prewar spot'as a news commentator 
(Newsweek, Aug. 27). The Overseas 
Branch, headed by Edward Barrett, on 
léave from Newsweek, will operate as 
an “interim” information agency within 
the State Department until Dec. 31. By 
that time Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes will have decided what to keep 


iggest argument: libraries of. 


and what to drop. Of the OWI’s 8,835 | 


employes, 5,086 were in the Overseas 
Branch; of these, some .are expected to 
remain with whatever permanent service 
the State Department sets up under the 
successor to Archibald MacLeish, re- 
signed Assistant Secretary. 

The object of the new service, the 
President said, will not be to outstrip the 
official information services of other coun- 
tries, or to compete with press associa- 
tions, radio stations, and other private 
news agencies. “Rather, it will endeavor 
to see to it that other peoples receive a 
full and fair picture of American life and 
of the aims and policies of the United 
States Government.” The order left to 
future determination the disposal of 29 
domestic and six foreign short-wave 
transmitters operated by the OWI. 
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Ike's Adviser 


- For Byron Price, busy dismantling the 


Office of Censorship (Newsweek, Aug. 
27), the week brought redeployment. 
President Truman assigned him to Ger- 
many as public-relations policy adviser 
to General of the Army Eisenhower and 
his Army of Occupation. 

But Price will have nothing to do di- 
rectly with PRO’s. He will study, report, 
and recommend to two chiefs, Eisen- 
hower and Truman: The report to the 
President will recommend policies to be 
followed by the Army of Occupation in 
its relations with the Allies and with the 
Germans. (The Army already publishes 
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U. 8. Signal Corps Photo from International 
So Sorry: Japanese correspondents covered General MacArthur's conference with 
American newsmen at Atsugi airport. Later, aboard the Taylor en route to the 
surrender ceremony, a Domei reporter made news himself. The. destroyer’s wise 
mongrel mascot passed up 238 American correspondents and bit the Jap. 
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Army papers published for the Germa 
civil population 


newspapers for the German civil popul 
tion in its area.) Price’s report to Eisep 
hower will outline proposals to eliminay 
Army control over non-military news, 

As his aide, he hopes to take Cd 
Lloyd Lehrbas, former AP’ White Hom 
man and now an aide to General of th 
Army MacArthur. Lehrbas has been a 
the States for medical treatment. 
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Winnie Says ‘Pooh’ 


In London last week, American sy 
dicates vied hotly for the prize set d 
memoirs on the war: those of Winston 
Churchill, once a newspaperman him 
self. Among the chief bidders: th 
United Feature Syndicate, whose ger 
eral manager, George Carlin, was ia 
London dangling a check of unidentified 
size against the bait of Marshall Fields 
millions (The Chicago Sun and PM). 
Churchill’s agent:-his former Minister of 
Information, Brendan Bracken.. Church 
ill’s reaction to date: nothing doing. 
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News at Last 


St. Louis had a newspaper last week | 
News-starved for two weeks because of 2” 
strike that had closed down the citys} 
three dailies—The Post-Dispatch, The 
Star-Times, and The Globe-Democrat- 
St. Louisans stripped street vendors of a 
emergency daily put out by the St. Lous 
Newspaper Guild and union printers, 
stereotypers, and mailers. 

Called The St. Louis Daily News, the 
emergency paper had a “dream staff 
plucked from the news and business staff | 
laid off when the AFL Paper Carries 
Union struck on Aug. 15 (NEwsWEEL, 
Aug. 27). Tom Sherman, editor of The 
Post-Dispatch’s Sunday editorial page, 
was managing editor. Foster Eaton, 4& 
sistant city editor of The Star-Times, wa 
city editor. | 

The News printed 100,000 four-pagt 
copies on Saturday and a like number 
eight pages on Sunday. Both issues wert 
full of news of Japan’s occupation, ne 
tional and local affairs, and sports. 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Lifened left Sharing Plan ? 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 
specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan . . . calls for the employer to make payments 
only out of profits . . ; assists employees’. estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 
for forward-looking employees ... eases current Compensation problems and results in more, satisfac- 


tory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on total 
Profits or on only those profits in excess of a fixed amount 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- 
tributions are placed in tfust and may be invested in 
securities or insurance company contracts or both. The dis- 


tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
mént or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


) Pension Trust Division 
1 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 








TO HELP YOU 
PLAN SOUNDLY, 


FOR PROFIT 






. 









READING TIME 
10 MINUTES 
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NEW - tEvery Executive Who Ships on 
Credit Should Read This Book Now 


S just off the press ... so write 
today for a free copy of ‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL —a ‘must for 
Profit.”’ Here is a new bock written for 
TODAY .. . which may mean the 


difference between profit and loss for - 


your business in the months and years 
of uncertainty and change. 


Although it takes only 10 minutes to 
read, this book shows how failures 
multiplied after World War I . . . how 
the shift from a war-supported econo- 
my to peacetime competition brought 
business upsets . . . how American 
Credit Insurance prevented disaster 
for many companies during that hectic 
postwar period. 


It shows how Credit Insurance will 


provide Credit Loss Control for your 
business at surprisingly low cost . . . in 
these times when taxes may make it 
impossible for you to build and keep 
ample reserves to cover abnormal 
credit losses which may come later. 


It presents actual cases to show 
some of the many things that can 
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AMERICAN 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
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a 
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happen ... to wipe out a customer's 
ability to pay . . . during the 30-60-90 
days after goods are shipped. 


It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 


now carry American Credit Insurance. 


- - - which GUARANTEES PAY- 
MENT of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when your 
customers can’t. 


And it shows you how American 
Credit Insurance also improves your 
own credit .. . facilitates credit selling 
. .. acts in other ways as a construc- 
tive force for your profit and progress. 


If ever there was a time when you 
needed this information, IT IS NOW! 
Write today for a copy of ‘“‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL” to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


GA BDPAAaRS 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can't 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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comic-strip addicts had to do without 
The Saturday edition contained only 
three columns of display advertisin 
but the Sunday paper was about equal 
divided—32 columns for news and 3) 
for advertising. Sixteen and a half top; 
of newsprint for the first issues came from 
an unidentified source, but the WPB ip 
Washington had called a hearing fo 
Sept. 5 on the unions’ request for 36 
tonsdaily to fill a demand for 300,00 
in circulation. Acting Mayor Walter F. 
Boehne and other civic leaders backed 
the application. 





When Is an Employe? With the city’s 
news blackout thus lifted, efforts to settle 
the tie-up were resumed when publishers 
and carriers reopened negotiations with 
Arthur Hale, Federal labor conciliator, as 
arbitrator. The main issue: Whether the 
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Wide World 
The Loser: Max Schmeling, former 
heavyweight boxing champion, resigned 
last week from the German publishing 
firm of Hammerich & Lesser at the in- 
sistence of the British Control Com- 
mission, which called Schmeling “i 
symbol of Nazism for German youth 
during the war.” The publishing firm 
“regretted to lose him.” " 


oso 


publishers shall bargain with the carriers 
as merchants or as employes, as the car- 
riers, backed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruling, insist. Meanwhile 
the engravers accepted the publishers 
offer to pay them through Aug. 31 and 
arbitrate on pay for additional time lost. 

The other laid-off unions—the Guild. 
the printers, pressmen, and mailers—said 
no on arbitration and went on publishing 
the emergency paper. But even they had 
a labor dispute. The web (newspaper) 
pressmen, irate because job pressmen 
worked on the emergency paper, picket 
the plant from which it emanated. 
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“NAY, NAY!”...said MR. CLAY ’ 


“I guess you didn’t hear me say | ; 
I want a rum of rich bouquet 


And mellow flavor, if I may.” 


cS) e ‘e) 


The waiter returned (his name was Chico) 

And said, “Try this made with Ronrico!” 
“Yes, yes! By every test,” said Clay 
“Ronrico Collins are the best 

For cool refreshment! So keep the rest — 

From now on, Chico, make a// my ‘drinks 


Please, with Ronrico!” 


RONRICO? sur nu a nove 


RONRICO CORPORATION, MIAMI, FLA. * RONRICO RUMS 86, 90 








* © 1945 
*Reg. T.M. 
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Beasties in the Dark 


In the deep dusk of the sun’s eclipse, 
cows mooed and walked to their stables. 
Birds ceased to sing and remained in 
their nests until the next day’s real sun- 
rise. Cats which had been dozing all day 
awoke and went hunting. 

These observations from . Stockholm 
marked the first report by Swedish scien- 
tists on a novel study of the animal be- 
havior during the sun’s total eclipse July 
9.* To one observer, “it was as if nature 
tarried. a while wondering why the sun 
had -lost its light.” 

Gnats and mosquitoes left their hide- 
outs and swarmed about as adventurous 
and bloodthirsty as on any normal sum- 
mer evening. Chickens went into their 
houses or stayed where they were, mo- 
tionless, without making a sound. Hens 
took their young under their wings. 

Even the earthworms came out of 
their holes. Hedgehogs obviously en- 
joyed the dusk—their favorite hunting 
time—and ate as many dew worms as 
they could until the reappearing sun 
chased them back into their hide-outs. 

Bats were less sure of themselves. They 
woke and stuck their small noses through 


‘the entrance holes of their sleepin 


~ 


places, but decided to stay at home unti 
darkness was more convincing. Seagulls 
tuned up their usual shrill evening 
song. But the crows acted as if noth- 
ing had happened and continued to eat 
and quarrel. 

Some parents reported that small chil- 
dren of 1 year or less responded to the 
eclipse just as the animals did: They 
stopped playing and fell asleep. 


Po 


The Little People 


Since the days when troubadours sang 
the ballad, “In King Arthur’s Court, Tom 
Thumb Did Live,” midget men and 
women have caught the public imagina- 
tion. The midget best known to modern 
times was “General Tom Thumb” 
(Charles Stratton, 1838-1883), who at 21 
inches was heralded by P. T. Barnum as 
“The Smallest Man on Earth.” Others are 
the Singer, Ritter, and Roper midget 
troupes which toured the world as talented 
dancers, acrobats, singers, and musicians. 

Why individuals of normal size at birth} 
cease to grow is explained by physiologi- 
cal facts: tHe secretion of the growth hor- 
mone from the anterior lobe of the pitui- 
tary gland is missing entirely or -is 
considerably diminished early in life. 
(Overdevelopment of the pituitary, on 
the other hand, causes giantism.) 

But how the little 
and proportions has always been shroud- 





®In Sweden the eclipse came at 2 p.m. (OMe): 
on_the American Atlantic seaboard at 7:07 a.m. 
(EWT). 

There is only one chance in a million that a child 
will develop into a miugct. 


ple vary in size | 





Type 1—the infantile midget 






Type 2—the true midget 
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Type 3—the miniature 
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nropology 


ed in a maze of incomplete data and ran- 
dom experiments with midget skeletons. 
In the current American Journal of Phys- 
ical Anthropology, Dr. C. Wesley Du- 

rtuis of the Constitution Clinic, Pres- 
yterian Hospital, New York, makes the 
first anthropometric report on a_ large 
series of living adult midgets. His sub- 
jects: 84 members of the Midget Village 
troupe at the 1955 Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicayo. 
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The shortest midget in the group was 
an 18-year-old boy who was 30.5 inche 


. tall; the shortest female’s height was 


about 38.5 inches. Dupertuis.divides the 
little people into three distinet types: 

@ The so-called “fetal” or infantile midg. 
et, who in his late teens appears to be 
only 8 to 4 years old, with a mentality 
of the 6- to 7-year level. This tiny midget 


* has a broad, fetal-like face and a chubby 


body with delicate bones and slight mus. 
cular development. Genital organs are 
usually undeveloped or wasted. Like a 
small child, he has to be carried about 
and helped to dress himself and to eat. 
@ The “true midget,” also with an ip. 
face but with wrin- 

ed, brown-splotched skin and a wiz. 
ened, oldish expression. His hair is thin, 
his voice is high- itched. Sexually, he is 
weak; intellectually, he is fairly normal. 
@ The “miniature,” so named because 
he is a small edition of the normally 
developed adult. 

Certain characteristics are almost uni- 
versal: thin lips, fine hair texture, scanty 
eyebrows, bulging foreheads, and large 
ear lobes. : 


Budapest Baby: More than two-thirds 
of the midgets studied were of foreign 


_ parentage or foreign born, chiefly of 


Central European background, Dupertuis 


points out that the typical midget claims 


to have come to America from, Budapest, 
to be 21 years old, to weigh 40 pounds, 
and to be 80 inches high. Actually, 
there are probably more midgets in 
the United States than in any other 
singe but Dupertuis says, parents 
here hide, rather than exhibit, their 
undersized . offspring. There are said to 
be 40 midgets in Chicago alone. 

Of Dupertuis’s group, three-fourths of 
the males had had- some high-school or 
college education. About one-fifth of the 
women had been educated _privatelv. 
Many played musical instruments well; 
some were excellent tap and ballet danc- 
ers; one of the smallest was learning to 
play the xylophone. 

Troupe managers agreed that the gen- 
eral health of their charges was above 
the average; one had traveled nine years 
with ten midgets and never called a 
doctor. The chief complaints are caused 
by teeth, which are often too large or 
too many for the miniature jaws. 


Lilliput Weddings: Midgets aren’t the 
marrying kind: only 20.7 of the men and 
22.6 of the females had taken the vows. 
Midgets have few, if any, offspring. 
Cases of a midget father and mother hav- 
ing a normal child are almost unknown, 
and still rarer is a midget child resulting 
from such a union. Four of the seven 
married women midgets of the Midget 
Village group had no children; one had 
one child,* one. had four, and one six. 
The children of the last two marriages 








® Almost all midget mothers are delivered by Cae- 
sarean operaiion. 








Problems Zucchly 
Solued— 


Note the variety of Diebold business equip. 
ment pictured here. The possibility of each, 
in making for quick and easy re-conversion, 
is instantly apparent. When war began, 
these Diebold aids for office use, solved 
record-keeping and protection problems in 
just a few hours time. Re-conversion also 
presents its puzzles of adequate and: simple 
record-keeping. Diebold now offers business 


a timely solution for any such pressing needs. 


No matter what your requirements— Diebold 
has the record-keeping system available— 
visible—vertical or rotary. If your problem 
is one of protection of valuable records, 





Diebold can help you solve that too. If you 
face the need of conserving time, space, costs, 
"or manpower, just remember, that that is our 

special function. So, ask for a Diebold man, 

mow. He.can help you, no matter what kind 


of a job demands your re-conversion effort. 


DIEBOLD- INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


wbince 1859 


“RECORD SYSTEMS © FIRE AND BURGLARY PROTECTION equipment : 
 WOUWOW METAL DOORS ¢ SANK VAULT EQUIPMENT © mannan: 














aiia TIRES ? yes! LEE DeLuxe Tires are mighty 


fine tires. They are famed for their high standard 


of service. The basis of our entire production pol- 
icy is “be tare with the public.” HIGH iN PRICE ? 
No! LEE DeLuxe Tires are favorably priced with 
comparable quality. When cost ts measured in 
mileage, their economy 1s likewise a pleasant sur- 
prise. COAST T0 COAST? Yes! There are 19,000 
LEE dealers from coast to coast who sell LEE 
DeLuxe Tires in normal times. Today, LEE deal- 
ers render the highest quality of service in tire 


conservation. 
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DIiVItsSlton 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOH@®CKEN, PA. 
aN 
REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS (Y vy yee LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O \Y XK yay A 
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were all normal-sized and the father was 
4 normal adult. 

Other findings in this survey were: 

@ The males were close to the 7-year-old 
boys’ group in general body size; the 
females, the 6-year-old girls’ group. 
@ There were four sets of brothers and 
sisters, including one set of male twins, 
@ A midget can never be sure that his 
size is permanently fixed. Some suddenly 
begin to grow at 25 or 30. 
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| Bandit at Four Angels 


Heads up, bandit at four angels. Drop it. 
Pancake anu | 


To German intelligence officers tuned 
in on Allied wave lengths, these words 
were merely English gibberish. But to a 
British pilot, flying dangerously over the 
Channel coast, it was a war order in 
radar code, brief and precise. 

“Heads up” meant that Nazi planes 
had torn through: the coastal defense. 
“Bandit” was an_ identified aircraft. 


“Angels” indicated feet in thousands. 


Thus the first sentence warned of enemy 
planes tt 4,000 feet. “Drop it” ordered the 
British pilot not to attack. “Pancake and 
light” meant “land, refuel, and rearm.” 

These innocent-sounding phrases, tak- 
en off the secret list last week, are part 
of the radar language by which some 
2,700,000 British ‘radar personnel - an- 
nounced the exact position of' enemy air- 
craft as they appeared on the radar 
screen. Despite the fact that it was known 
to so many, England’s radar code was 
never broken by German intelligence: 

Other radar double-talk: “Bogey,” an 
unidentified enemy aircraft. To “buster,” 
to fly at normal speed; to “gate,” to fly 
at the greatest’ speed ‘possible. “Chick- 
ens,” Allied fighters. “Tallyho” (coming 
from air to ground), the enemy has been 
sighted and recognized as hostile. “Grand 
slam,” the-enemy plane has been shot 
down. “Sweet (or sour) oranges,” good 
(or bad) weather. 


Saal 


Rats, Beware! 


In “1080,” the rodenticide developed 
by the government, public-health avu- 
thorities have a weapon as effective in 


_ the fight on rats and other field pests 


as DDT is on insects. 

Last week, in the magazine Science, 
E. R. Kalmbach of the Wildlife Research 
Laboratory, Denver, Colo., described the 
testing of the new killer. Chemically so- 
dium flubroacetate, “1080” is soluble in 
water and so highly toxic that only a 
very weak solution is needed to destroy 
wild Norway rats, deer mice, wood rats, 
prairie dogs, and ground squirrels. Po- 
tentially, under volume production, @ 
cheap poison, “1080” has one serious 
drawback. It is as lethal to dogs and other 
small domestic mammals as to rats. 





Out Where Synthetics Begin 


CLOSE by the oil fields of Texas, a brand 
new plant of Celanese Corporation of 
America is now starting production of 
an expanding range of modern synthetic 
chemicals. For that’s where synthetics 
begin. From basic materials, such as 
petroleum and natural gas, many new 
and useful chemical products can be 
manufactured by synthesis or rear- 
rangement of the molecules. These 
man-created chemicals are primary 
materials for countless industries—for 
example, soaps, drugs, dyes, preserva- 
lives, antifreezes, textiles. 

Celanese* Yarn is a true synthetic 
produced by chemical processes. This 


man-made fibre then goes to the textile 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


industry where it is woven or knit into 
the finished fabric. Celanese Plastics 
also are true synthetics, equally a prod- 
uct of chemistry. 

The operations of Celanese are found- 
ed upon continuous research in all three 
basic fields of synthetics—textiles, plas- 
tics, chemicals. Such is the marvelous 
versatility of synthetics, no lasting limi- 
tations are recognized by Celanese. The 
improved, the exact, the new, is always 
the goal. 


Clanese 


This breadth of research gave the world 
Celanese Yarns with their many distinc- 
tive advantages, then developed 
Fortisan*, the strongest of all textile 
fibres. Equally, it produced Celluloid*, 
the world’s first plastic; and later, 
Lumarith*, the modern plastic of such 
universal usage. From it will continue 
to come new and finer products born 
of chemistry. Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 
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, In harmony with hospitality, Kentucky Tavern 
always strikes the right note. It’s the key to perfect 
drinks because its uniform quality has been a 
tradition of the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 
©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! — 
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The Wild Voices 

As a budding piano virtuoso, Robert 
Schumann lamed his right ring finger 
permanently (and with it a career) by a 
strange slinglike device which he hoped 
would produce a phenomenal technique 
overnight. As a conductor, he was apt, 
absent-mindedly, to wave his baton after 
the music had stopped. As a music critic 
he began by hailing an unknown named 
Frédéric Chopin and ended’ by heralding 
an even more unheard-of amar 
Brahms. As a composer, Schumann’s 
merits are still debatable: There are en- 
thusiasts who put him in the top drawer 
-and there are those who just give him a 
high B-plus. 

Robert Haven Schauffler, the musician- 
author: who wrote “The Unknown 
Brahms” and “Beethoven: The Man 
Who Freed Music,” is one of the Schu- 
mann enthusiasts. His new biography, 
“Florestan: The Life and Work of Robert 
Schumann,”* reveals this sympathetic 
warmth, but it does not neglect Schu- 
mann’s weaknesses and faults. Most bi- 
ographers, Schauffler contends, have 
either praised or damned to extremes the 
man from whose pen poured the full 
flood of nineteenth-century German Ro- 
manticism. 

One of Schauffler’s chief contentions— 















*574 pages, including 220 pages of commentary 
on Schumann’s music, plus carefully pre ared refer- 
ences, catalogues, and indexes. Holt. $3.75. 


































































































































te Schumanns, portrayed as the world knew them 


95 
and the one which musicians will find 
most controversial—is that Clara Wieck 
Schumann, Robert’s wife, was not the 
saint she has always been pictured. De- 
bunking Clara is not easy. She was to 
her husband both wife and second moth- 
er, for Robert had been spoiled as a 
child and suffered from a mother fixation. 
She was practical and saw to it that her 
husband was relatively free from house- 
hold and management worries. In four- 
teen years, she bore him eight children. 

And, what is more incredible, she 
managed all this while maintaining her 
own position as one of Europe’s fore- 
most piano virtuosos. She was so famous, 
as a matter of fact, that people in foreign 
countries drove her husband wild with 
the comment: “Are you, too, musical?” 

Against all this evidence, Schauffler 
advances the opinion that Clara was 
jealous, suspicious, and lacking in a sense 
of humor. But her worst crime in the 
author’s eyes is that her musical taste 
was bad, that ‘she liked what was weak- 
est and ‘least distinguished in Robert’s 
compositions, and that she threw her in- 
fluence on the side of conservatism, thus 
hampering her husband’s originality. 
From this thesis, Schauffler goes on to 
develop an even more extraordinary one: 
that Schumann was responsible for the 
taste she did achieve and thus, through 
her, influenced Brahms. (Johannes, as 
the music world has gossiped for years, 
came first to see Robert and stayed to 
love Clara.) 

As for the question of love affair vs. 
platonic friendship, Schauffler 
is inclined to believe that 
Clara and Johannes were in- 
discreet at the time when 
poor Robert was in an En- 


- however, he thinks passion 
| very quickly cooled to friend- 
ship—a friendship which was 
to shape: musical history. 


In Nobody's. Arms? The 
specter of insanity had sat at 
‘Schumann’s feast for most of 
his life. Having inherited— 
and early recognized—a ma- 
nic-depressive temperament, 
he even went. so far in his 
written criticisms to argue 
with ‘himself through ‘two 
imaginary characters: Flore- 
stan the impetuous and Euse- 
4 bius the dreamer. This in- 
’|- stability was further aggra- 

-vated by the mother complex 
1 which spoiled him for the 
realities of life. 

He withdrew into himself 
so much, as a matter of fact, 
that he almost never spoke in 
later years, although his let- 
ters and diary are more than 
articulate. In addition, the 






was allowed to marry him did 


denich insane asylum. If so,’ 


long battle which he fought. 
with Clara’s father before she~ 
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Mercury. First tribute to 
Allen-A underwear. Upraised ., 
hand signifies early man’s search 
for finer things—like Allen-A. 
Wings on ‘h symbolize 
Allen-A’s freedom of action. 
Beautiful, isn’t it? 
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An Allen-A...2 


A name to remember for qualit9l 

‘ underwear, hosiery and sports- 
wear. Allen-A underwear and. 
hosiery are knit to fit like your 
skin—without bind, droop or 
creep. Made to keep you com- 
fortable. Remember the name 
—Allen-A. 
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“Swell Place to Work!” 


Morale plays an important part in production, and 
managements’ concern for the health and welfare 
of employees pays big dividends. 

Proper Plant Sanitation is of paramount 
importance in helping to protect the good health 
and welfare of employees. Yet the cost of maintain- 
ing healthfully clean plants and sanitary wash- 


rooms is insignificant. 


The possible benefits of a program of Health, 
Safety and Sanitation are sensational. A survey* of 
more than 1,600 leading manufacturers has shown 
that a program of Health, Safety and Sanitation- 
has accomplished the reduction of: 


1 occupational disease ..............0+2+-62.8% 
2 accident frequency... ........0000000+ 244.9% 
3 absenteeism ........... Serer 
4 compensation insurance premiums . .. .. .28.8% 
5 labor turnover ........ 0.00 c eee e eee e 273% 


Personal Hygiene and Plant Sanitation are West’s 
part of the program. To effect maximum savings, 
consult the West Disinfecting Company whose 
national organization is ready to assist you in any 


problem of.sanitation. 


*By the National Association of Manufacturers. 


“Promoting Health in Industry” 
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his psyche no good. And, as with J 
geniuses, there was the drain and stra, 
of mighty creative forces. 

All this merged finally into wild voige 


} which roared in his head, demons whic 
. tortured his soul. Afraid of harming 


Clara, then pregnant again, he begged tj 


i be put into an asylum. This was » 


dorie, however, until after he had dasheJ 
out into the rain and thrown himself int 
the Rhine—only to be thwarted in hig 
suicide by some nearby fisherman. 
This was in 1854. Though intellg 
ebbed, life remained until July 29, 1854 
when Robert Schumann died at 46. Mog 
biographers say he died in Clara’s amy 
Schauffler holds that he was quite alon 
when death came, though Clara ha 
been with him on July 27 and 28, an 
had noted in her diary that: “He smile 
at me, and with a great exertion . . . put 
his arms about me—I will never forget it’ 
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Solomon for Nazi Music 


‘For five years the quiet, British voice 
of Eric T. Clarke has spoken in persua 
sive tones for the democratized rebirth of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. As 
administrative secretary, he has helped 
to foster the principle that the Met isa 
public institution and not a prerogative 
of the Social Register. 

But now Clarke, on leave of absence 
from the Met, has a job ahead of him that 
even the Met agrees is bigger than the 
problems surrounding the opening of the 
1945-46 season. According to plans set 
up as he left this country last week, 
Clarke is to be the new Chief of Music 
Control in American-occupied Germany. 
An Office of War Information appointee, 
he will work in the Army Information 
Control Division under Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert A. McChire. 

‘ Unless policy lines are suddenly 
changed from higher up, it will be 
Clarke’s job to put German music—the 
non-Nazi kind—on a running basis et 
Performing rights must be reestabli 
music publishers licensed, and phono 
graph recording put into safe hand 
Over-all directives and regulations which 
can be applied by local Allied Military 
Government officials must be set up for 
the course of music in general. 

Accomplishing all this will call for a 
strong, but tactful, administrative touch 
Anyone behind scenes at the Met cam 
testify-that the tall, 54-year-old, Bi 
haired administrator is well qualified tory 
the job. Before he came to the Met, hey 
was director of the arts program X 
the Association of American College: 
In 1935, he wrote “Music in Every¢ 
Life,” a penetrating analysis of the theom: 
ries which motivated his administratogy 
of Carnegie Corp. funds in the field 0 
music. An American who was born ane 
educated in England, Clarke made 
career of music after becoming me 
ested in it as a hobby. Before 1923,! 
was an efficiency expert. 




















HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS 
HELP THE JAMES VERNOR CO. 


BOOST THE SALE OF GINGER ALE! 


IF YOU'VE ever 

boasded a Great 

Lakes passenger 

boat at Detroit, 

likely as not you’ve seen the big Ver- 

nor Ginger Ale sign from the pier. 

‘Or perhaps, ‘while traveling the 

highways of the central states, the 

winking gnomes — the company’s 

trademark — on the sides of their 

Trailers may have caught your eye. 

For throughout Michigan and ad- 

. Joining states, this beverage rides the 
highways in Fruehaufs. 

Vernor’s, now America’s largest 

selling beverage ginger ale, was) in- 

‘troduced to Detroiters shortly after 


the Civil War. It’s popularity rapidly 
increased. With rising demands 
came greater delivery problems—and 
dufing the past decade Fruehauf 


Trailers have played an important . 


part in serving this expanding 
mar. ; 

By coupling their 

trucks to. Trailers 

» and pulling their 

loads, double the 

number of cases are 

carried — because 

a truck can pull far more than it is 

designed to. carry. Fewer trucks are 

needed to keep branches well stocked. 

Manpower is saved. Operating cost 


is held to a minimum — and, Ver- 


‘mors will tell you from their own 


experience that one Fruehauf out- 
lives several trucks, 

Thus, this flexible hauling method 

is an important factor in maintain- 
ing the uniform retail price of the 
beverage. 
- It is more than likely that Frue- 
hauf Trailers can help you expand 
your sales territory as they have as- 
sisted in more than 100 different 
lines of business. A call to the 
nearest Fruehauf Branch will bring 
you the complete Trailer story. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


Service .in Principal Cities 


WILL GET YOUR JOB. DONE 





Winged Progress 
for the Americas 


PANAGRA, pioneer air operator in South 
America, will help this hemisphere share 
In the great era of world progress which 
peace will bring. Using its “Great Circle 
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a ee 
Northwest Passage 


From the Pacific Northwest have com 
three of the most unusual contemporary fF 
American painters. Darrel ‘Austin, who 
moved from Portland to New York, paints 
iridescent and _ eerie —emerald-gree 
swamplands inhabited by quizzical tigers 
and_ wraithlike women (News 
April 5, 1943). Morris Graves, a Puget 


Route” and new super-speed luxury H Sound hermit, paints mystical, barely vis | 


planes, PANAGRA plans to augment ible rocks, trees, and owls (Newswegr 


Feb. 26). And finally Mark Tobey of 
its existing network with services Seattle creates intricate canvases with a 


which will enable United States = calligraphic line he calls “white writing’ 
travelers to reach Buenos Aires, wo —an effect like ancient hieroglyphics, 
Argentina, in fess than 24 hours. Fperd -v |pou!’ Tobey, at 55, the eldest of the three 
Schedules to other countries will be : epg en eet nhs at home and 
east known elsewhere (though his work 
ane pm an ; is owned by the Metropolitan Museum 


even closer neighbors. 


PAN AME RICAN-GRACE 7 Ae WARN 


Serving PANAMA « COLOMBIA « ECUADOR + PERU « BOLIVIA » BRAZIL “NLL 


ARGENTING 








Willard Gallery 
Mark Tobey’s “City Radiance”... 


and the Pepsi-Cola Co.), is currently wi 

‘ning national repute by a series of e 
hibits. His show of 31 tempera paintings 
has spent five summer weeks at the Port 
land Art Museum and opens Sept. 11 for 
three weeks at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art. It will touch home base at his 
dealer's, the Willard Gallery in New 
York, in November and wind up at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts in January. 


Friends and Rivals: Tobey learned of 
calligraphy (Greek for beauty writing) 
from a Chinese painter, Teng Kwei, 
whom he was associated in Shanghai in 
1934. From Tobey, elements of this Ori- 
ental approach were absorbed by his 
younger friend, Morris Graves, thus creat- ff 
ing the basis for a running feud between 


vibe 


NORTHERN FURNITURE CO 


You are welcome to wisii our showrooms in the ¢ ere To y and Graves supporters. The 
group claims Graves has never acknowl 
edged his debt to the older man. The 
oe says Graves borrowed nothing i 
ut ue. 
But whil Graves lives alone with a § 












ure and paints it exclusively, Tobey’ 
Bives and works in an apartment t- 
Mouse in the middle of Seattle. two.' 
of his favorite subjects and places are the 
reat White Way in New York and the 










come Hipie Place Public Market in Seattle, an 
Oraty Bexotic conglomerate of vegetable hawk- 
who flrs and produce sellers. 

paints F Tobey weaves such subjects into tre- 
Green B endously intricate patterns of interlac- 
tigers Bo lines, sometimes merely suggestive, 
WEEK, Bs in “City Radiance” with its minute, 
Puget hite, cell-like structures and neon color, 
y vis lgmetimes more realistic as in “E Pluri- 
a hus Unum,” a tightly woven mass of 
“th : people in Pike Place. 





Sandwiches in Seattle: Tobey thinks 
a youthful passion for copying covers 
of The Saturday Evening Post antici- 
ted his career. From that start he 
gradually worked into fine art. In his 





























t ‘i 4 


his admirer, Fuller, and himself 






20s he had a lucrative fashion job in 
Chicago drawingpretty girls’ faces. He 
thucked that tocome to New York, 





_— here he launched into a career paint- 
11 for @28 Portraits of such folk as Mary Gar- 
useum #e, Muriel Draper, and Anthony Drexel 


Biddle Jr. 

Finally, in 1928, Tobey went West 
and settled in Seattle. There he began an 
immensely successful teaching career at 















he Cornish School, with time off for 
ned of Wes Of teaching in England and for 
riting ravel in Europe, Mexico, and the Near 
" ing) ind Far East. He says he picked Seattle 
shai in FP home because “I I could eat a 
‘is Orie M@2EWich on the curb of Second Avenue 
by his #2¢ 2° one would: pay ‘any attention to 
s creat fee: 1 just about dia it too.” Also: “I 
etween feUld smell the Orient out here,” 
he first 
knowk | For or Agin’: At first the city. did not 
n. The patirely pity ob ty his approval, “My 
nothing #resence in Seattle,” Tobey relates, “was 


garded as a very bad influence. One 
man said she'd have me run out of 
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90¢ a day fora Bullock Cart! 


— ee CLOOKS cheap 


e If you were a cotton grower in 
India, you’d transport your prod- 
uct by bullock cart. The cart, two 
bullocks, and an attendant... all 
for only 90 cents a day. 

Looks cheap ... but let’s figure it 
out. A bullock team will pull a cart 
load of cotton—little more than a 
ton—15 miles ina day. Cost of haul- 
ing one tonone mile is about 6 cents. 

Now let’s see what mass railroad 
transportation, created by private 
investment, can do: 


Erie Railroad @ 


First, American railroad work- 
ers earn far, far more than 90 cents 
daily. 

Second, freight travels not 15 


“miles, but many times that dis- 


tance in a day by rail. 


Third, the American shipper 
pays not 6 cents, but an average of 
less than 1 cent per ton per mile! 

It’s this principle of progressive 
mass transportation, so well typi- 
fied by the Erie, that makes your 
railroads an essential part of the 
American Way of Life. 


























































America’s 
Most 
Versatile 

Drink - 


Recipes with Every 
Bottle 


100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


Ceres Only Ore 
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“I’m Waiting 
for the BEST 
Handy-Sized 


Dictionary” 





APER RATIONING, plus un- 
precedented demand, has 
made WEBSTER’S COL- 


provide your copy! 

Based on and 
abridged from Web- 
ster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 
Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 


—and: edited 

with-the same careful 
Defines all 
words most common- 
lyused. 1,300 pages; 110,- 
000 en $4 to $8.75, 
d on choice of 
binding. G.& C. Merriam 


Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE 


: pak Acme 
Liberated Art: United States Army 





“Merriam lelsler 
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town if her daughter drew any more 
green nudes... ple were either all 
for or dead agin’ me. But all that’s 
past. Now they seem to be all for me. 
The fun is over.” 

One of Tobey’s steadiest supporters 
all through the raucous years was Dr. 
Richard E. Fuller, director of the Seattle 
Art Museum. He privately purchased 
and donated the twenty Tobeys the 
museum now owns. 


PDP 


Master Hoaxer 


One of the greatest art hoaxes was 
proved last week in an Amsterdam prison. 

Dutch art experts laughed when Hans 
van Meegeren, Dutch Nazi artist claimed 
iit was he who had painted the seven Ver- 
meers which museums and private col- 
lectors, among them Reichsmarshal Her- 
mann Géring, had bought since 1939 for 
$3,000,000* (NEwsweEEk, July 30). 

So, before a skeptical audience, van 
Meegeren sat down at his easel. With the 
jewel-like detail, crystal clarity of atmos- 
phere, and exquisite harmony of the 
lemon yellows and blues Jan Vermeer 
so loved,.van Meegeren turned out a 
“seventeenth - century masterpiece” —a 
painting of Christ and his pupils in the 
temple. The paints he used, such as the 
real lapis lazuli for his blues, had in some 
cases cost him $2,000 a tube. 

Other evidence: In van Meegeren’s 
studio was the chair in which Christ is 
seated in “Christ at Emmaus,” the most 
famous forgery; the hands of Christ in 
this painting seem to be drawn after van 
Meegeren’s own hands. 

With the money ‘from his “discoveries,” 
van Meegeren, a small nervous man of 
56, had moved from simple quarters to 
an old patrician house on one of Amste.- 
dam’s famous quays, where he used the 
marble hall as a track for bicycle races. 





*Only some 40 authentic Vermeers are known. 





trucks, loaded with part of a half billion 
dollars’ worth of stolen art recovered 
from the Germans, were welcomed by 
Allied officials in Florence last week. 
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Ask for shew 
Fun MAT. Faso 


it shows you how and where to have Fun 


in the Sun ... tells about 17 enj i 

different trips in the fascinating Ei Part ot yx 

Sunland. Of course, you can't come now, scnet: 
usable b 


ot so the 


at 
from hospitable El Paso: Yeenie’ wortiore exchange ‘ 
Old W vivid desert color, a 1944, achie 
“trip abroad” just across the historic Rio here and 























All the things you remember that 
proclaim The Biltmore a fine 
hotel—the courtesy, attentive- 
ness of our staff, the dignity and 





maccurate 


painted in 






comfort—we faithfully strive to he OWI, 
preserve, so that your visits to er-Americ 
town will always be enjoyable. — 
THE BILTMORE ROOF oe 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing nulate go 
adio. The 
THE Mdustry c 
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MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
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Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manage! 
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RADIO 


» Earful for Europe 
Donald Duck quacked onto wax, Dinah 


ore sang, and Harpo Marx even spoke 
few rare words between his harp. strum- 
pings. But what really distinguished this 





Becorded version of a movie-star parade 


as that it was done in French, down to 
he last quack. It is one of the eighteen 
fecords* waxed by the Office of War In- 


Bormation for Radio Diffusion Francaise 


the government-controlled French na- 
ional network) to give Frenchmen an 
ar-idea of American movies. The series 
s a part of the OWI's radio exchange 
project aiming at an understanding of 
lien customs and manners for the man- 
n-the-street on both sides of the At- 
ntic. Unfortunately, the French-made 
ecords, for playback in this country, are 
usable because of their faulty English. 
ot so the only other foreign-language 
exchange series. The Swedish, done in 
1944, achieved considerable success both 
here and on: the 70 stations which 
arried it in the United States. 


The Anglo-American Way: The most 
ambitious of all exchange programs is 


‘Bhat carried on by the British Broadcast- 


BP" and “Talk of the Tow. 


ing Corp. Not waiting for OWI-promoted 
exchanges, the BBC in the early days of 
the war began its own series of pro- 
grams in cooperation with the four Ameri- 
can networks and many independent sta- 


ions. Programs like Transatlantic Quiz, 


with the American Broadcasting Co., are 
ve two-way conversation pieces. London 
dlumn is a weekly British-edited news 
ound-up carried by some 60 independent 
United States stations. And conversely, 
the BBC maintains a staff here to build 
md record special- shows telling the 
American story for broadcast in Britain. 

Although in the process of liquida- 
ion, the OWI is working against time to 
omote further long-wave exchange pro- 
yams with many European countries, 
mce the Allied military authorities re- 
ease control of those radios. Meanwhile, 
ction on short-wave radio is being formu- 
ated in Washington. Dissatisfied with the 
Inaccurate picture of this country as 
painted in prewar days by foreign radio, 
e OWI, backed up by the Office of In- 
t-American Affairs, the Federal Com- 


munications Commission, and the Army, - 


avy, and State Departments, is urging 
fat a committee be established to for- 
mulate government policy on shortwave 
adio. The agencies, feeling that private 
hdustry could not do the job well, want 
me form of government subsidy—to 
hake possible the beaming of the Ameri- 
fan viewpoint directly into foreign homes. 
The ultimate aim of OWI men who 
ave fathered exchange programs is 
entually to have them heard even in 
vhat is now enemy territory. 





f .*The others were Lux Radic 7 heater-like versions 


movies as “Destry iis. . «-: ».” “Gentleman 





GHERES BEEN A BIG CHANGE 


*& Just try to persuade the owner of a modern mechanical corn 
picker to go back to the old hand-picking methods. And try to 
induce an operator of heavy-duty equipment to return to 
ordinary tapered roller bearings, once he has used Tyson... 

Yes, there’s been tremendous improvement in bearings. Tyson 
found the way to add 30% more load-carrying rollers around 
the raceway. Result: (1) Extra capacity, (2) maximum rigidity, 
(3) longer life. Most users report double the life of ordinary 
bearings. 

Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearings are interchangeable with other 
tapered roller bearings. Part numbers and prices are the same. 
Next time, use Tyson. ~ 


anal TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Culver 


A nineteenth-century temperance engraving pictures delirium tremens 


Insulin for DT’s 


One patient mistook figures on the bed- 
cover for kangaroos and tried to catch 
them. Another read a story off a blank 
piece of paper. A third fought rats, 
snakes, and, at times, hazily distorted 
pink elephants. All showed signs of anx- 
iety and terror—dilated pupils, violent 
tremor of the face, hands, and tongue, 
and a nervous restlessness that called for 
broad bands of canvas to hold them in 
their beds. 

Their trouble: delirium tremens, the 
widely feared DT’s, acute insanity of 
alcoholism which, when treated with 
ordinary methods, has a mortality rate of 
about 5 per cent. 

So eccentric is the behavior of the 
average DT sufferer that most people be- 
lieve an attack is a kind of frenzy that 
befalls a weakling, who on one partic- 
ular occasion drinks a large amount of- 
alcohol. To the contrary, delirium tre- 
mens usually affects men and women 
who are in robust health and with no se- 
rious personality abnormality, after at 
least eight to ten years of habitual ex- 
cessive drinking of distilled liquor. 


The Diabetic Treatment: The at- 
tacks are usually precipitated by disease, 
such as pneumonia, by accident, such as 
a fracture, or even by the sudden with- 
drawal of alcohol. Fatal cases succumb 
to heart failure or to uremia (kidney 
poisoning). 

In any attack, the patient must first be 
protected from injury in his attempts to 
escape the demands of his hallucination. 
Sleep is essential, but hypnotic drugs 
must be used with caution. The often- 
used chloral hydrate, for example, is dan- 
gerous because it contains chloral, which 
can poison the heart, and morphine, 


which suppresses the urine. Paraldehyde, 
on the other hand, is comparatively safe. 
Unfortunately, however, alcoholics are 
usually not quieted by this evil-smelling 
drug, and it may produce not the desired 
sleep but increasing restlessness. 

Insulin therapy, in the opinion of Brit- 
ish scientists, is the ideal treatment for 
delirium tremens. In the current British 
Medical Journal, a technique is described 
which cuts in half the customary hos- 
pitalization of five days. 

Insulin injections of from 40 to 80 
units quiet the sufferer and put him into 
a state of sopor, or deep, calm sleep. If 
he shows signs of going into insulin 
shock, the drug may be neutralized by 
injections of 5 to 10 grams of glucose. 

Throughout the treatment, the patient 
is given plenty of water, and after it, a 
large meal for which he has an excellent 
appetite. One to four such treatments, of 
which two may be given in 24 hours, 
usually bring about complete recovery. 


Pa 


Block That Shingle 


From the clinical name for shingles, 
“herpes zoster” (Greek: herpes, to creep; 
zoster, girdle), comes the vld wives’ tale: 


“If the shingles encircle your body, you * 


will not live.” 

This is not true, of course. But many 
victims of herpes zoster’s severe neuralgic 
pains, chills, fever, and red, ulcerating 
rash have felt miserable enough to want 
to die. 

Shingles is an acute infection of nerve 
cells. The clusters of blisters follow the 
course of lateral nerves which branch 
out from the spine, right and left, and 
extend to the mid-front of the body. The 
cause of the disease is obscure. Some 
scientists believe it is a virus related to 


NEWSWEEK, SEPTEMBER 10): 
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that of chicken pox. Others attribute | ! 
to streptococcus. oe 

Injections of pituitary extract or gil 
um iodide may help to shorten the agit 
ease and lessen the pain. So may a fig 
freezing with ethyl chloride, applied ua | 
the spine at the point of the nerve eal” 
But the disease usually runs as long ag gal. 
weeks and in elderly people the pain 
persist for months or even years. 


The Healing Drug: Last week in ty 
Journal of the American Medical Aggy 
ciation, Dr. Thomas Findley and D 
Reynold Patzer of Tulane Universiy 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, 
pense a simple treatment which instar 
y and permanently relieves the pain of 
shingles and heals the blisters. 

It is an injection of the local anestheti 
procaine hydrochloride, straight into ¢ 
mass of the nerve cells that are the sed 
of the trouble. The nerve block, accor 
ing to the doctors, relieves the pain by 
interrupting the nerve impulses and b 
checking the blood-vessel spasms hich 
follow these impulses. 

The treatment, which proved satis 
tory in 27 cases, is “practically without 
danger if only procaine or allied anes 
thetic drugs are used.” 
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The Navy’s Good Health 


When Japan surrendered on Aug, 14 
there were 89,798 ill and wounded Nay 
men and women in the 54 Navy hospital 
in the United States. Besides, there wer#* 
nearly 15,000 Navy patients, including 
Marines, in the Pacific areas. 

Approximately 1,800 of them are b 
ing brought home weekly by ship an 
plane, Vice Admiral Ross T. Mclntire, 
Surgeon General of the Navy, announced 
last week in his first full report on war 
time Navy health. Evacuation should be 
completed by mid-October, and then the 
Navy will begin rolling up its oversea 
hospitals. 

Navy survival figures, as set by 
Intire, are exactly the same as those {0 
the Army: 97 out of every 100 wounded 
recovered (NEwswEeEK, July 10, 194) 

As in the Army, the chief cause it 
Navy sick-list admissions as well as i 
medical discharge, is mental diseas 
From January 1942 through June 1% 
25.8 of all Navy medical discharges wer 
neuro-psychiatric cases. At that, neurd 
psychiatric discharges for the first hal 
of this year showed a 2 per cent ¢ 
crease compared with 1944. And 65 pegd 
cent of all Navy psychotic patients © 
covered tg the point where they « 
be discharged from the hospital in t 
months, and an additional 15 per cent 





the next three months. ; BUY 
Amputation cases have totaled 2,3 end 

(Army: over 12,500) ; blindness, 190;¢es 

ness, 3,100. Tuberculosis cases uné KEEF 

treatment last week numbered 1,94 Wer Bo: 


There were 796 plastic-surgery pau 
and 1,331 slated for neuro-surgery: 
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__ He's safer in a Republic plant than 


Republic is a 
safe place to 
work. The proba- 
bility of accident 
or injury in a 
Republic Steel 
plant is less than 
in your own bath- 
room or kitchen! 


Today steel ranks as the third safest 
American industry. This compares- 
with eighth place in 1932. The first 
industrial plants in all Ohio to fly 
the Distinguished Service Safety pen- 
fant awarded by the National Safety 
Council were ‘Republic's Berger Mfg. 
Division at Catiton, and Bolt and Nut 
Division, Cleveland. Their record for 


very 1944: Berger—414 million man hours 


worked without a disabling accident; 


@ Bolt and Nut—214 million. 


Right at the peak of all-out war pro- 


@ duction in 1944, Republic won 20 
om other awards presented by the Nation- 
al Safety Council Metals Section, in 


vi cs The Ae Ni 


national competition with 408 other 
steel companies. There were 6 first, 2 
second, and 2 third place awards, plus 
10 certificates of merit for improve- 


"ment in accident records. 


Many years of safety education and 
accident prevention at Republic are 
behind these results. For example, it 
is a long-standing rule that the 60,000 


men and women in Republic plants - 


and mines join their foremen in regu- 
lar monthly meetings to discuss 
accident prevention activities. 

All foremen are constantly on the alert 
for unsafe operating practices. Practi- 


‘ cal safety suggestions from men and 


women on the job receive prompt at- 
tention. A never-ending campaign goes 
on for the elimination of every possible 
hazard in plant layout and operation. 


Beyond all this, Republic’s safety pro- 
gram, which has gone on year after 
yeaf, in war and peace alike, is an 


Eflag waves over 


7 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 
Cleveland 
District plant. 
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REPUBLEC 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OM10 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, ities STEELS - COLD FINISHED STEELS 


Tapping on Electric Furnace 


important part of the still broader 
program aimed at making Republic a 
good place to work—a good company 
to join and a good place to stay. 


Truscon Windows of Beauty 


for Your New Home 


peseed fy ro spacious .in: glass 

r an rom annoying rattl 

Truscon Residence Steel Windews—boch 

double-hung and casement types—are easy 

to operate. 

They will » stick rot und 
my. lll pos wipe sick on sot pdee 


together with iall 
and storm sash, will 

of quality to homes of any 
elp maintain values that 
investment for a lifetime. 





accessories, 
steeldeck roo! —— steel buildings, 
reinforcing materials, radio towers 
and steel poles. 
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S ¢ STRIP ¢ SHEETS «¢ PIPE e TUBING ¢ TIN 
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Isle of No Escape 


The combination of allegory and sheer 
adventure is usually a precarious business 
for novel writers. One or the other is 
bound to win out. But J. Bigelow Clark 
has managed rather neatly to keep both 
in their places in his exciting first novel, 
“The Dreamers.” 

For one thing, he has given rein to no 
inordinate ambitions. Clark obviously 
was not primarily concerned with the 
“large thoughts” which manage to per- 
vade his book. Rather, his first concern 
was to tell an adventure story of the war. 
The decision seems to have been a wise 
one. “The Dreamers” is a thoroughly 
successful action story, filled with humor, 
drama and suspense, beautifully under- 
written, and smoothy done. In _ being 
that, it is also, in its small way, a suc- 
cessful allegory. 








Away From It All; This is the tale 
of a small group of escapists who have 
come to the remote isie of Campagna, 
somewhere in the Mediterranean, to live 
out the war in such peece and quiet as 
they can find. The group comprises two 
Americans—the elderly and sprightly Mrs. 
Graham and young Tom Keen—a hand- 
some 50-year-old German baron who had 
helped the Nazis into power but who had 
become disgusted with them somewhere 


along the line, and an 80-year-old pro- © 


fessor of English history. Among the 
minor characters are a young Italian poet 
and painter who had lost both legs in 
the Ethiopian war, and a gorgeous native 
beauty, with whom both the young Ital- 
ian and the baron are in love. 


All is well and peaceful’ until the Ger- . 


mans decide to make this fishing village 
a submarine base and send a_psycho- 
pathic captain and some Gestapo men to 
“protect it.” The escapists plan to act 
as “noncooperative” prisoners of war, and 
they might have succeeded, had not an 
English spy dropped into their midst. 
From that point on, every member is in 
it up to his neck. But the story is far too 
good to be given away here. (THE 
DreaM_ers: By J. Bigelow Clark. 282 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


Po 


Life With a Cheek-Turner 


“Island of the Innocent” is a thought- 
ful and provocative first novel by Made- 
leine Kent, the English author of the 
autobiography “I Married a German,” 
which was published in the United States 
just before the war. Miss Kent’s present 
concern is with the English intellectuals 
of the appeasement era “the molders of 
public opinion,” the “idealists” who turned 
the other cheek to German Fascism. 

This is the story of Rose, the naive and 
instinctively high-minded young country 
girl, and of her fateful marriage to Tom, 
the weak, egotistical, and basically dis- 
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honest professional liberal. Like other 
aglish liberals of that time, Tom was a 
cifist, and the novel traces the effect 


pe that attitude on this marriag,,, telling 


Mot Rose’s disillusionment: with ; us- 
iM band, as well as with his highbrov“mod- 
em” Bloomsbury set. 
* Miss Kent probes the core of g’te ap- 
ment mentality and argues@ceverly 
er the idealism of that tim hu- 
anitarian belief in the essential good- 
ness of man—was merely “a strange mix- 
ture of vanity, self-interest, and genuine 
orance of the world.” At times she is 
rather too clever, for her symbolism and 
her characters get a bit out of hand and 
weaken the argument for which they have 
been created. 
This is particularly true of Tom, whose 
essential smallness does not quite prove 








Miss Kent argues in fiction 


the novel’s case against prewar Socialism. 
The other characters as well are too de- 
liberately the author's tools. Much of 
what Miss Kent has to say is important 
amd valid. It is unfortunate that she 
has said it so thickly, (ISLAND OF THE 

OCENT. By Madeleine Kent. 802 


| page. Harper. $2.50.) 
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scenic and recreational attractions 
—a_ peacetime playground for 
tourists and vacationers. 
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a 
doctors with the Loyalists throughout the 
war in Spain. In the end, they managed 
to get to Sweden to join the rest of the 
family. From there they all went t 
Mexico, which has been their refuge, 
e advancing age and precarioys 
health# Isabel de Palencia has worked 
unceagpgly for her exiled compatriots, It 
is thei }story she tells in her new book 
“Smov@ering Freedom.” Submerged ag 
the tragedy of the Loyalist refugees has 
been in the mass upheavals of war, it 
emerges here as an inspiring fight. 





Wind and Sand: “Smouldering Free. 
dom” takes up the plight of the Spanish 
exiles from the oak of the civil war to 
the present. Sefiora de Palencia tells of 
that first trek to France, when half , 
million Loyalists jammed the roads lead. 
ing to the frontier. She relates the fate 
they met there, the bewilderingly harsh 





: International 
A Spanish torture chamber where men’s 
bodies were bent, spirits broken 


treatment given them in the French con- 
centration camps where they were 
herded under inhuman conditions. 
- Argelés-sur-Mer was typical. It was wife 
merely a large stretch of shore, 10 
houses, no huts even, nothing but a bit- § 
ing cold wind and sand.” Between#> lyin 
75,000 and 100,000 Spanish soldiers Fac 
were herded onto that beach—with no 
food, water, blankets, or medicine for bear 
the many who were fever-ridden of 
wounded. They were merely told to  &80€ 
spend the night there—just to lie on they diff 
ground, with nothing to cover a 
Many froze to death that night. Later ing 
when women and children joined themg’. . anti 
the death rate was so high that 35 ing’ 
fants died in a single day. wher 
Later, in Africa, under Vichy, it was 
even worse, Sefiora de Palencia tells some 
thing of the conditions on the Transo* thru 
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haran railway in the district of Algiers, _ 


where Spaniards (mostly civil servants, 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers) were 
used as forced labor. And she tells of the 
neighboring punishment camp, Nerija, to 
which men were sent for the slightest 
offense and from which they never re- 
turned sane. When the Americans landed 


_ in Africa, the French authorities relaxed 


their vigil somewhat, and little by little 
the Spaniards’ managed to escape and 
join the Maquis. 

Sefiora de Palencia traces the fate of 
her compatriots all over the globe—in 
Great Britain, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, South America, and even 
inside Spain itself. The chapter-on Spain, 
scant as her information must be, lends 
credence to the belief that the Spanish 
underground has never given up for a 
moment the fight. 


“Smouldering Freedom” is a docu- 


‘ mented, sincere picture of a people who, 


though scattered throughout the globe, 
are united in their faith in the eventual 
victory of their cause. (SMOULDERING 


FreEpoM. By Isabel de Palencia. 264 . 


pages. Longmans. $3.) 


Pe 


In the Nazi Net 


Martha Dodd, daughter of America’s 
last Ambassador to Germany, observed 
Nazidom during the years of its heyday 
(1933 to 1937) as an ex-officio member 
of the American Embassy in Berlin. She 
has put some of her observations into her 
first novel, “Sowing the Wind.” 

It is the story of a German who was 
sucked into the Nazi fold, not through 
any perversion, but simply because it was 
the easier way. Maj. Eric Landt, her hero, 
was a famous ace in the last war, a “non- 
political man” with a genius for planes. 
He comes back to Germany after the 
1934 purge, “because a man has to come 
home some time before he dies,” and de- 
termines to stay out of politics. “I’m not 
here for the sake of Hitler or the Nazis,” 
he says (and believes), “I’m here only 
for Germany, which I love.” 

Landt is a fairly decent sort when he 
first arrives, numbering among his close 
friends a Soviet Embassy official, a Ger- 
man Jewish financier who had helped him 
in his youth and who is currently being 
used by the Nazis, and a fanatic Junker 
baron whose alliance to the Nazi party 
was complete and irrevocable. As it hap- 
pens, the Nazis need Major Landt for 
their growing air force and, bit by bit, 
they lure him into the net. 

First they offer him a test flying job, 
then one designing planes. He is raised in 
rank. By the time he decides to join the 

arty, he is a full general, esteemed for 
his plane designs (tested out in the Span- 
ish civil war). His disintegration is pro- 
gressive, and by the time the war comes, 
he is a lost soul. 
“Sowing the Wind” doesn’t add much 


to what has already been said about the ~ 


Nazi mind. But Miss Dodd tells her story 
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ll and manages to make both her plot 
1q her characters believable. (Sowine 
m= Winv. By Martha Dodd. 311 pages. 
larcourt, Brace, $2.50.) 


Pm 


figh Adventure, Low Politics 

On the credit side, James Ramsey 
Miman’s novel, “The White Tower,” is 
» effective and authentic adventure story 
mcerning the attempt of six people— 

» men and a girl—to climb an “un- 
mnquerable” Swiss mountain. On the 
shit side, the novel is an overambitious 
pray into the problem of Fascism vs. 
emocracy. 

The book never quite jells either as a 
ymbolical novel or as a_ philosophical 
iscussion. But as a straight action piece, 

he White Tower” is tops. Martin Ord- 
ay, a bomber pilot of the United States 
my Air Forces, is forced down into the 


: Ullman philosophizes in fiction 


: Swiss hamlet of Kandermatt, where 
_ aad once vacationed before the wat. 
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Turkey in the Straw 


“State Fair” must have looked like 
natural to Richard Rodgers and Ose, 
Hammerstein II, the men largely respo, 
sible for the fabulously successful mugies 
“Oklahoma!”* They gave “State Fair” 
fine score (only occasionally reminisce 
of “Oklahoma!”) and deft lyrics, and; 
competent screen story that stays 
to the Phil Stong novel. But the sap 
brand of cultivated rusticity that mag 
their stage hit superior urban entertah 
ment, transported to Hollywood, become 
little more than a self-conscious try at 1 
peating a proved formula. 
The scene of “State Fair” shifts from 
stylized Iowa farm, as squared off anj 
carefully tinted as any slick magazi 
cover, to an archetype of a state fair 
complete with roller coaster, Midwa 
glamour, pompous judges, and pe 
thievery. 
: The family who meet their respective 
| spi, WaTcH ates at the fair are the Frakes: Abel, t 
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steel case. A stop wateh for timane. reeisterine typ ter (Jeanne Crain), Wayne, the Y 
to PS minutes om seconds (Dick Haymes), and Blue Boy, a pig. 
ae a Abel’s Blue Boy wins the Grand Award 
) after a burst of porcine passion for 
meralda, also a pig, brings out the best 
in him. Melissa’s mincemeat, secretly and 
heavily spiked with brandy, literally floors 
a judge. Margy meets a newspaperman 


: . (Dana Andrews), with whom she rides 
This (Colossus makes 2 interminably on every vehicle at the fai 
Mans Lippershey 


, . é —destination: matrimony. And Wayné 
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tractive and well-fed and ae pene 
and there are even scatte moments 
when they triumph over their arti- 
ficial roles and seem almost real. (Stare 
1 like @ Fam. Twentieth Century-Fox. Walter 
1 Osed Lang, director. William Perlberg, pro- 
ducer. Technicolor.) 


Bao 


Tespon 
musics 
Fair,” e 

\iniscen] Too Tender a Title 

, and “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes” is all 
YS cls@l Americana and a few thousand acres 
ne sam wide. Based on the novel by George Vic- 
Xt mad@l tor Martin, this is a sentimental and oc- 


ntertaimgl casionally realistic story of the Norwe- — 


become gians who settled Wisconsin’s fertile 
Ty at el prairies. The narrative line is negligible 

‘ and the melodramatic action is trumped 

S from yp to vary the bucolic boredom. But 
off anf threading the story of these simple, 
nagazing homy-handed farmers are such na 

ate fairl wonders as fire and flood and the passing 
Midway of a small-time circus, complete with big 
d_ pettil cats and elephants. 

The homesteaders are Edward G, Rob- 
>spectiv@ inson and Agnes Moorehead as the landed 
Abel, t Jacobsons, Margaret O’Brien as their 
lissa, th] daughter, and Jackie Jenkins as her pre- 
e daughl cocious cousin. The romantic interest is 
the 1 carried by Frances Gifford as a school- 
4 Pg I teacher impdrted from the Big City, and 
| he “§ James Craig as the crusading, small-town 
; Ps editor who finally persuades her to wait 

© bes around until he gets back from war. Mor- 


retly andy : 
tis Camovsky is excellent as the prosper- 
wa ‘| ous patriarch whose life work is canceled 


te all nage ge by fire. But it is the relation- 
; th fail Ship of the children to each other and to 
) We J their environment that saves. this saga 
+ a blued fom the doldrums. 
Both younigsinrs are well-equip 
with what it takes to steal scenes. Dalton 
4 Trumbo’s adaptation notably catches the 
satisfactions and the drudgery of an 
R.F.D. address. And on the whole, “Our 
Vines Have Tender Grapes” is consider- 
a ably more appealing than its syrupy title. 
om(OuR Vines Have TENDER GnraPEs. 
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Once... you had to bring your letter 
to the postoffice, pay the postage in cash, 
And people thought the U.S. postal 
system was a big improvement over 
sending mail by private messengers... 


Then ... you had to buy a stamp for your 
letter; wet the stamp and stick it on, drop the 
letter in a mail box. And people said 

postage stamps were a great invention, a lot 
better than paying cash at the postoffice! 





Now... you can use a postage meter!.... 


which provides any value of postage needed, for 
any kind of mail—prints the stamp directly on 
the envelope, seals the flap at the same time, 
protects and records postage, speeds up mailing 
in your office, speeds up mail in the postoffice! 


Every office can use a postage meter. 
Any office can afford one! 
Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 


again. Inquire at our nearest office—or write 


for an illustrated booklet! 






pitney-sowes Postage Meter 
Prrney-BowEs, INc., 1890 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities, In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


4—The Larger Freedom 


The second purpose of the 
United Nations, expressed in the Pre- 
amble of the Charter, is “to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights” 
and “to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free- 
dom.” There is no specification of the 
kinds of freedom included in this ex- 
pression and no rhetorical 
flourish, such as “freedom 
from want” or “freedom 
from fear.” . 

The only means we have 
of determining what free- 
doms come before others is 
to review our own experi- 
ence. There, in Anglo- 
American history, the les- 
son is clear enough. The 
freedom which comes first 
and which makes possible 
all else is the freedom of the individu- 
al to think, worship, speak and print. 
Without liberty in these things, the 
seizure of power by selfish individuals 
and minorities is inevitable. America’s 
influence, as a world power, can well 
stand firm on these principles. 

This does not make us world evan- 
gelists. We should not try to impose, 
through international action, specific 
religious concepts, political machinery 
or schemes for social reform. Such in- 
terferences would get us only the 
hatred and contempt of the world. 


Liberty of conscience and speech 
is another matter. To insist that it be 
recognized everywhere is to encourage 
all men to love and serve better those 
aspects of their own civilizations 
which they prefer. To stand for free- 
dom is to stand with the best instincts 
of all people. 

We shall, of course, have a primary 
obligation to preserve freedom at 
home. There will be plenty of war- 
made restrictions in the United States 
which must be cleared away. Fortu- 
nately, that process is well started. 
Fortunately, too, our armed strength 
will be chiefly a navy which, as Eng- 
land’s history has shown, was never a 
means of militarizing a nation. A great 
army offers no such assurance. We 
must also- be alert constantly against 
the indirect repressions which go with 
a big bureaucracy, because we shall 
probably have one a long time. 

A great deal of censorship still ex- 





ists throughout the world and, in 
many places, it is maintained by our 
own armed forces. Most of this should 
be quickly dissolved. The -press is not 
free in China, and its restriction is 
partly due to American official author- 
ity. India’s press is still heavily cen- 
sored by the authority of the British. 
Only a beginning of freedom of the 
press is appearing in Russia and Rus- 
sian-occupied lands. The 
press of the United States, 
which will gain in power 
and resources, can be as ef- 
fective an instrument of 
international order as our 
State Department or our 
Army and Navy. It deserves 
support everywhere from 
our government. 

Radio presents a very 
considerable number of 
problems in the years 
ahead. No other nation affords the 
sort. of competitive, privately owned 
radio industry, which now exists in 
the United States. Everywhere else, 
radio is the private monopoly of gov- 
ernment. We probably cannot inter- 
fere with this prevalent state socialism 
in radio. But we can claim a limited 
freedom for the representatives of our 
own systems in foreign countries. 

The support of religious freedom 
abroad is a delicate and complex mat- 
ter. But since the origins of the war in 
Europe were so deeply entangled in 
religious persecution, it is not too 
much to insist on a proper protection 
of minorities as a measure of protec- 
tion against war. 


It cannot be too strongly urged 
that this concern with the basic free- 
doms does not permit us to dictate the 
social and economic policies of other 
nations. We do favor freedom from 
want, but all we can do is to offer what 
help we can to see that people do not 
starve. Our concern over freedom 
from fear should be limited to free- 
dom from fear of war. 

But freedom of speech and re 
ligion are basic. And now, when the 
world is in a tentative, even a flui 
state, is the time to move fast in open- 
ing up the dark corners of the world. 
The least that we can expect, in re- 
turn for the material aid that America 
has given and will give, is a recogni- 
tion by others of what we have found 
indispensable for ourselves. / 























Welome Llome . 


ND now her lifted beacon hand bids welcome to 

her own. She gazes out to sea upon a mighty fleet 

of transports of the air, filled with her valiant sons re- 
turning from a work well done. 


She bestows her benediction alike upon those who 
are home to stay and those who still must fight —but 
whose task will be done more quickly because their paths 
to Tokyo are the highways of the sky. 


With compassionate eyes she looks upon the dawn 
of brighter days when all men everywhere will once more 
turn to paths of peace and these same transports of the 
air will span the far-flung continents in friendly trade 
between the nations of the world. 


On foreign battlefields our boys have found their wings 





“SEND THESE, THE HOMELESS, TEMPEST-TOST TO ME, 
I LIFT MY LAMP BESIDE THE GOLDEN DOOR!” 


J — Inscription on the Statue of Liberty 


and henceforth they will fly. They will want this means 
of travel in their daily lives—in fields of commerce—in 
leisure hours with days to spend in distant places hitherto 
beyond the reach of modest means. 


Yes, air transportation which has so ably met the needs 
of war will play no little part in building a finer and a 
better land in which these men will find that peace and 
freedom for which they fought. Welcome home! 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


» » » 
This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


READING 


THE WORLD §1N AIR TRANSPORT 
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Keflecliva of the julie 


in a rear vision mirror 


Do you dream of the day when you will be skimming down the open road 
again in a brand new car ... while mile after glorious mile of scenes like this 
roll past? 


The automobile stands first on the After-Victory shopping list of every third 
family in America . . . eleven million new-cars wanted. 


Meeting that demand will be a big job even for the giant automobile industry 
... not to mention the steel, rubber, textile, glass and other great industries 
serving automotive manufacturers—and the chemical industry which serves 
them all. 


But America’s dreams will be fulfilled, and Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics 
will play a vital part in making them come true with the most efficient, the 
most comfortable, the most thrilling car you ever owned. 


In your postwar car—as in your postwar home and every phase of the richer, 
fuller life ahead—you will reap the benefits of Monsanto Chemistry in hun- 
dreds of new and exciting ways. For just a few of the many “Gifts from 
Chemistry”’ you can expect in your new car alone, see the list below. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS will contribute to lighter, 
stronger metals in engine, chassis and body . . . tougher, 
more attractive finishes . . . longer-wearing, easier-cleaned, 
more comfortable upholstery . . . more powerful fuels and 
better lubricants ...and to better, longer-lasting tires 


. .. while wartime progress in Monsanto Plastics will give 
you even safer, safety glass . . . better-functioning, trouble- 
: free electrical systems...and more durable, colorful 


accessories, from steering wheels to door handles. 


CHEMICALS “: PLASTICS MonsanTo CHEMICAL CoMPANY 


St. Louis, 4 














